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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS, |subject.” ‘I am going to the Turkish divan.’| sketches of fashionable parties, and in general 
Aristocracy in America. From the Sketch-\‘ The very place I like,—it’s private, snug,|of the character and principles of our ‘first 
book of a German Nolileman. Edited by F.| genteel; one can be there without meeting a society,’ are much more likely to give satisfac- 
J. Grund, author of ‘* The Americans| reporter.’ i . - | tion : only soften them down a little for the 
in their Moral, Social, and Political Rela-| ‘‘ We stretched ourselves each on an otto-;sake of Judge Lynch; it would break my heart 
tions.” 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1839./man (chairs being entirely banished from the, to see you tarred and feathered. As regards 
Bentley. establishment), and ‘the author’ at once}my account of American statesmen and politi- 
Mr. GnrunDv’s own publication was one which came to the point. ‘I wanted to hand you my | cians, you must calculate your chances of a 
merited and received so much public atten-| sketch-book,’ said he, after heaving a deep duel. A Southerner will fight three times a. 
tion, that his name ought to be a passport to|sigh, ‘containing the journal of a tour, quick as a Northerner; but the Northernur 
any succeeding work. Of the present we shall, through the principal Atlantic cities, and a} will never forgive you. Be careful how you 
however, only say that, whether it be from the few memorandums of my stay in Washington.’ | repeat what I have said about parsons ; they 
pen of a German nobleman, as it purports ; or, |‘ Ah! have you finally resolved to publish it ?’| have more power in the United States than in 
whether the title be a mere author’s incognito, |‘ Not I. Iam a married man, related to one any other country. They have the power of 
the substance is sketchy, and the view it gives/of the most aristocratic families in town, with! breaking any man they please; for they pos- 
of American society, especially of such as as-|the prospect of inheriting a fortune. I must sess the most complete control over the women. 
sumes to walk in the upper circles, rather of the not quarrel with my bread and butter.” ‘Oh! I have, in this respect, always been of Jean 
caricatura and ironical order. A portrait of/I understand you: you wish me to publish it! Paul Richter’s opinion, who despised ‘the pater. 
General Jackson, prefixed to the first volume, for you; that’s more than I can promise to do noster globule of piety,’ as much as * the empty 
does not prepare us for this; but such is the! without seeing the manuscript.” ‘But you) bubbles of worldly prudence.’ But you know 
fact—witness the following specimens, De-;may omit what you do not like, or soften down | my religious sentiments, and are best able to 
scription of the author, &c. :— |what is likely to give offence.’ ‘That you . judge whether I deserve the name of a Christ- 
“It was in the month of August last year, | know is useless. The Americans donot like to|ian. If I have sometimes been severe upon 
that, early in the morning of a sultry day, {be spoken of in any way. They are so thin-| Unitarianism and Dr. Channing, it is because 
while sauntering along the wide and dirty skinned as not even to bear praise; they take I hate cant in any shape, and would oppose any 
streets of New York, I was, just at the corner}it for irony.’ ‘I know it. Our first people|man that would constitute himself moral pope 
of Chamber Street and Broadway, struck by'are like the Venetian senators, who would not! of the community. The Bostonians, who, ac- 
the singular appearance of a male figure, (allow the government to be praised; because, | cording to their own confession, are @ ‘ people 
which I at once recognised as European, if one man bestowed praise, another might be | full of notions,’ are always ready to deify a man 
though the individual in question had appa- guilty of censure. There is no knowing| that ‘captivates their fancy ;’ and accordingly 
rently taken the most studied pains to disguise | where matters will end when once in the mouth | have within the narrow confines of their city a 
his origin. His statue was straight and erect ;'of the people.’ ‘ All this ought to put me the; whole Olympus of gods and goddesses, of which 
his neck, already thin and stiff, was, by the aid more on my guard: yet, out of friendship for|the reverend Socinian is the Jupiter tonans. 
ofa black cravat, reduced to a still narrower’ you, I will make myself a martyr. If you had | But you will best know how to manage these 
compass ; and his hat was sunk down his neck the courage to write the truth, I will have the} matters: only one thing,—forgive the vanity 
80 as to expose half his forehead. His frock. boldness to publish it.’ ‘ Bravo!’ cried my | of an author !—you must promise me as a con- 
coat, despite the heat of the day, was buttoned | friend, embracing me in a continental manner, | ditio sine qué non.’ ‘ And what is that 2? ¢ Not 
up to the chin, and yet of such diminutive di-|‘I see you are a real German ; and, if ever 1| to make such a thing of it as Fanny Kemble’s 
mensions as scarcely to cover any one part of |inherit ’ Pray don’t mention it. It|‘Journal;’—that is, not to strike out three- 
his body. His trousers were of the same tight; will be as much as you can do to pay your! fourths of the book, and then publish the rest 
fit as his coat, and the heels of his boots added | wife’s mantua-maker. You cannot count your | all dashes and stars.” I gave him my word to 
at least an inch and a half to his natural|father-in-law’s money until after his death. | leave as few stories untold as possible, and, in 
height. His steps were short and quick, de-} There are bank liabilities, insurance liabilities, | general, to stick to my text as far as was con- 
viating neither to the right nor left from a|and Heaven knows what other mercantile and | sistent with prudence; after which he quietly 
straight line; and his head, which was thrown! private liabilities! Just give me the manu-| sneaked off to his office, leaving me to do the 
back, seemed to act as a rudder in directing | script, and trust the rest to my affection.’ | best with the manuscript.” 
his motion. Thus far, his appearance differed |‘ You are too kind—too generous!’ cried he;| Here is part of a general conversation at a 
in nothing from a genuine New-Yorker, except |‘ but I must, nevertheless, give you a few hints. | public breakfast :— 
that his shoulders were very much broader, and} I think you had better omit the account of my| ‘*‘Our people are altogether too prosaic.’ 
his legs much more stout, than one generally |flirtations entirely. Itis not in good taste. Ajl|‘ They are too much occupied with polities,’ 
meets with on the borders of the Atlantic. I}such things are necessarily insipid ; and if Mrs.' observed another gentleman. ‘ Altogether too 
seldom saw an European imitate exactly the| K—pfsch—rtz should by accident learn * | much, sir,’ repeated the admirer of Germany. 
particular business-dress and gait of an Ameri-|‘She would never forgive you.’ ‘It is not\‘ But they say it is all for their own good ; 
can ; andin this instance the copy appeared to'that I am most afraid of ; but my father-in-| it improves their condition” ‘I don’t want 
me so burlesque, that I felt curious to see the|law, and the public - Besides, my! to know their condition. Heaven save me 
full face of a man whose body bore such evi- | flirtations, as is always the case in the United | from politics!’ ‘ It is certainly not a flourish- 
dent imprints of two worlds. I therefore stepped \States, ended in a most sensible manner, | ing trade in this country,’ said I. *‘ Not ouly 
quickly forward a few paces, and, leaning/and on that account are not likely to in-! that, sir, but it is not a respectable one.’ ‘And 
against the window ofa print-shop, endeavoured |terest an European reader. ‘I'he first lady; why not?’ ‘ Because every blackguard med- 
to take a front view of my hero. He seemed /sent me word by her servant not to trouble|dles with it ‘ But not every blackguard is 
to guess my intention, and, desirous of avoiding ; myself with writing her any more letters, as she | successful in it.” ‘Quite the reverse; it is only 
observation, turned his head towards the oppo-|was determined to send them back unopened. | the blackguard who is successful.’ ‘ That’s an 
site side ; which, however, did not prevent me|The second gave me a verbal warning in these| old one,’ cried an elderly-looking gentleman. 
from recognising at once my friend the\terms:—‘I am sorry you should be in love |‘ But who will talk politics on a hot day with- 
author, with a large roll of paper in his hand.| with me, because papa and mamma think it all|out taking a julep? Holla, John! a dozen 
‘Ah! exclaimed he, grasping my arm, ‘I|nonsense; I do not say this to hurt your feel-| fresh juleps, with plenty of ice,—and rather 
am glad to meet you,—the very man I wanted |ings, but merely to prevent you from taking | stiff, mind ye.” ‘ It’s no use to talk polities to 
to see. Whither are you now gving ?’|any unnecessary steps in the matter. I shall, |us, sir,’ observed a Mr. * * * of Baltimore, ad- 
‘To breakfast.” ‘Are you invited?’ ‘ Not|nevertheless, be always happy to see you as a|dressing me in a calm, tranquil voice, which 
that I know of2 Then I'shall accompany you. | friend.’ And the third ended in the most legi- | had something of the tone of «dvice and conde- 
have to.speak to you on a very important | timate manner,—in my marriage. I think my|scension in it; ‘we «wre no longer green.’ 
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‘What do you mean by that?’ ‘I mean pre- 
cisely what I say,’ replied he. ‘We have all 
more or less passed the age in which respectable 
Americans take an interest in politics; and are, 
thank God! not yet sufficiently old and de. 
crepit to recur to it once more because we are 
unfit for every thing else.’ ‘Yes, yes!’ inter- 
rupted a highly respectable gentleman, whom 
I had known in Boston, oe who had a high 
reputation for being fond of cards; ‘a man 
never takes to politics in this country unless he 
is ruined in business. I have seen a hundred 
instances of it in my own city. Let a man 
have a falling-out with work, and he is sure to 
turn patriot.’ ‘ Because patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel, as Johnson said,’ re- 
marked a young barrister, visibly contented 
with having had an opportunity of exhibiting 
his erudition. ‘ Happy country this!’ observed 
one of my companions, ‘ in which every scound- 
rel turns patriot !’ ‘ Say, rather, in which every 
patriot is a scoundrel,’ rejoined the lawyer.” 
Our author paints the upper classes in Ame- 
rica as being most abject tuft-hunters, and apt 
to undervalue all their home productions when 
compared with those of Europe; but we copy 
& more national picture, at a dinner-party :— 
“The ladies were all en grande toilette, 
though among the gentlemen not one appeared 
to be dressed for dinner. The conversation was 
very loud; but, notwithstanding, complete! 
drowned in the clatter of knives and forks. 1 
perceived that the women talked, not only much 
more, but alsomuch louder, than the men; Ame- 
rican gentlemen of the higher classes being 
indeed, the most bashful creaturesin the presence 
of ladies of fashion I ever saw. They approach 
women with the most indubitable conscious- 


ness of their own inferiority, and, either from | 


modesty or prudence, seldom open their lips, | 
except to affirm what has been said by the 


ladies. One is always reminded of poor Can- 
dide’s honest prayer,—‘ Hélas! madame; je 
répondrai comme vous voudrez.’ I have seen 
one of the most distinguished old gentlemen in 
the United States, one who held the highest 
rank in the gift of the American people, and 
whose learning and knowledge on most sub- 
jects rendered him a most pleasing and enter- 
taining companion of men,—betray as little 
self-possession in the presence of women as if 


he had been making his début in society; and; 


this, too, in the house of one of his most inti- 


mate friends. This excessive awkwardness in} 


the men, to which even the most distinguished 
of their race make no exception, must be owing 
to something radically wrong in the composi- 
tion of American society, which places men as 
well as women in a false position. The con- 
viction of this fact must force itself on the 
mind of every impartial observer who has had 
an opportunity of making himself familiar with 
the customs and manners of the higher classes. 
There appears to be a singular mixture of re- 
spect and want of sincerity on the part of the 
men with regard to the women; produced, I 
believe, by the unnatural position which the 
latter hold wherever they are brought into con- 
tact with the former. In the first place, Ame- 
rican ladies occupy, from mere courtesy, a rank 
in society which is not only opposed to that 
which they hold in private Yifes and in their 
own families, but which is actually incompatible 
with the exercise of discretion on the part of 
the gentlemen. ‘The ladies must be waited 
upon ;’ ‘the ladies must be helped ;’ ‘ the ladies 
must be put into the carriage;’ ‘the ladies 
must be taken out of the carriage ;’ ‘ the ladies 
must have their shoe-strings tied ;’ ‘ the ladies 
must have their India-rubber shoes put on;’ 











‘the ladies must be wrapped up in shawls ;’ 
‘the ladies must be led up stairs and down 
stairs ;’ ‘the ladies must have their candles lit 
for them when they go to bed.’ On every 
occasion they are treated as poor, helpless crea- 
tures, who rather excite the pity than the ad. 
miration of men; and as the services they re- 
quire are numerous, just in proportion to the 
scarcity of hired servants, the gentlemen are 
obliged to officiate in their stead. These con- 
tinual exigencies cannot but render the society 
of women often irksome to men who are daily 
engaged from ten to twelve hours in active 
business, before they dress to do the agreeable 
at a party; and hence the retiring of the ladies 
is but too frequently hailed as the signal for 
throwing off restraint, or, as I once heard it 
called, ‘for letting off the steam,’ and being 
again natural and easy. If, in any of these 
matters, the men were allowed to use their own 
discretion in bestowing attention on those only 
whom they like, all would be well enough. 
The ladies would receive a great deal of volun- 
tary tribute; and the gentlemen, delighted 
with the privilege of a choice, would be more 
prodigal of their petits soins to those who would 
have a smile in return for their devotion. 
But, instead of this, a fashionable American is 
harassed by an uninterrupted series of exac- 
tions, made for no other purpose than for grati- 
fying ‘ the ladies;” while the rules of society 
are such, that he can scarcely ever find a 
chance of making himself agreeable to a parti- 
cular individual. Hence an American salon 
exhibits nothing but generalities of men and 
women, in which no other merit is recognised 
but that which belongs to the sex. In this 
manner American ladies are worshipped ; but 
the adoration consists in a species of polytheism, 
in which no particular goddess has a temple or 
an altar dedicated to herself. Whenever an 
American gentleman meets a lady, he looks 
upon her as the representative of her sex; and 
it is to her sex, not to her peculiar amiable 
qualities, that she is indebted for his attentions. 


But look upon the same lady when she returns | 


home from a party, or after the company has 
been dismissed at her own house! She is in- 
deed honoured and respected, a happy mother, 
a silent, contented wife, and complete mistress 
at home ; but how seldom is she the intimate 
friend of her husband, the repository of his 
secrets, his true and faithful counsellor, —in 
one word, the better half of his existence! 
And yet what woman would not rather be that 
than an idol, placed on an artificial elevation in 
society, in order to be deprived of her true in- 
fluence on the deliberations and actions of men? 
I have undoubtedly seen American ladies who 
were all a woman could wish to be to their 
husbands; but I scarcely remember one, espe- 
cially in fashionable life, who was not quoted 
to me as an exception to the rule.” 

We conclude with a few extracts relating to 
a literary party at Boston, and the state of the 
American press; as these, with what we have 
already extracted, will sufficiently shew the 
varied matter and tone of the work :— 

‘¢ What was most interesting to me was the 
little ease which prevailed amongst them ; none 
seeming to know his true position. They 
approached each other with great caution, as if 
they dreaded each other's malice. I am sure 
they did not venture a single expression which 
they would not have liked to see in print. In 
addition to this, they watched each other’s 
motions, and the greater or less degree of 
intimacy which existed between their enter- 


tainer and his invited colleagues ; in short, they patron, and obliges the latter to give publicity 
wanted nothing but tact and manuers te pass| to his dull lucubrations. 


see testemnananeeeinamanmeineneeieienemmens edimmamneambateniietiaiemmemeidiea tee oe 
for a tolerable body of diplomatists at a pro- 
vincial court in Germany. ‘6 es: 

“There is searcely a paper in any of the 
large cities of the United States which has a 
decided political character-—-advocating some 
great historical principle, and employing in its 
warfare other weapons than common-place dia- 
lectics, and constant appeals to the passions of 
its subscribers. The effect produced by the 
American papers is due to their number ; there 
being not one of them which can boast of a 
subscription sufficiently large to make it a true 
representative of public opinion. Their power 
is owing to combination. No great central 
institution has as yet taken the lead, but they 
have a wonderful faculty in communicating 
each other’s ideas, either by direct quotations, 
or by dressing up the same thought in a variety 
of manners. An American paper, in fact, is 
said to be edited with great talent when it 
contains in each number from half a column to 
a column of original matter: the rest consists 
of extracts and advertisements. The latter 
constitute the pecuniary resources of an editor ; 
the subscriptions being so low that, unless a 
‘fair advertising patronage’ can be obtained, 
little profit or absolute Joss must necessarily 
attend the publication. From this single cir- 
cumstance the leading character of American 
newspapers may at once be inferred. The 
commercial part of the community advertise 
the most; their interests, therefore, are sure to 
be advocated, while those principles which 
refer to the higher branches of statesmanship 
| or political economy are rarely made the subjects 
| of newspaper controversy, except perhaps the 
Southern States. The Southerners are the 
only people in the Union who study politics as 
a science, having both the eduvation and leisure 
for that purpose. The southern papers, there- 
|fore, are, on an average, much better edited 
than those of the north; though from their 
higher standard, and the peculiar composition 
of southern society, they have comparatively a 
small number of readers. The practical men 
at the north call the Southerners, and especially 
the Virginians, ‘metaphysical politicians,’ in 
icontradistinction to those whose immediate 
| object is the increase of trade and traffic, The 
northern papers advocate each only a particular 
part of a political system: one, a bank of fifty 
millions ; another, one of forty millions; one, 
a bank in New York; another, one in Phila- 
delphia, &c., just as it suits the convenience of 
their subscribers. It is not the press which 
leads the public,—it is the public which leads 
the press. . ° 7 TT alse 

The editors ‘‘ once armed with a quill, they 
care not whom they meet in the arena. For- 
tunately it is their practice to praise indiscrimi- 
nately every book, pamphlet, or poem, of which 
a copy is sent them ‘for notice ;’ except when 
the author attacks their favourite doctrines, or 
pretends to be wiser than themselves. In such 
cases they exhibit an esprit du corps, and wo 
to the unfortunate offender that provokes a 
power so formidable! Not only will judgment 
be pronounced on him editorially, but also in 
an infinite number of anonymous articles, fur- 
nished by the legion of literary twaddles which 
surround our ‘independent press,’ and claim 
the occasional insertion of a squib as a bonus 
for the amount of their annual subscription. 
This species of assassination is considered per- 
fectly lawful, and is practised by lawyers, phy- 
sicians, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradespeople of all sorts, Whoever sub- 
scribes to a paper considers himself the editor's 
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s You may always doubt a democratic editor’s 
sincerity when his advertisements begin to in- 
crease. He is then sure of making himself 
agreeable to a certain portion of the commercial 
community, and to meet soon with the proper 
reward of his new political faith. You may 
then expect to see him promoted in society and 
on Change ; and ten chances to one, he will be 
able to settle with his creditors. After that, 
he begins to differ in one or the other point 
from the leading principle of the democratic 
party (for it is seldom that a man changes at 
once from a Democrat to a Whig), until, by 
degrees, he renounces the whole doctrine as 
unworthy ‘of a gentleman and a_ scholar.’ 
Then he begins his abuse against the mob, 
declaiming loudly against anarchy and usurpa- 
tion; because new converts to a doctrine must 
shew more zeal than those who have been 
brought up in it, and in order to exhibit their 
contempt for the class of society from which 
they themselves have sprung. These abuses 
are afterwards returned with interest by those 
who have remained faithful to their cause, or 
who have not yet had a chance of promotion. 
Hence arises a newspaper controversy, which is 
neither calculated to elevate the style of our 
writers, nor to throw much light on the great 
principles for which they are contending. After 
subtracting the personal abuse and common 
party slang of our papers, there remains 
scarcely enough matter to elicit one generous 
thonght, or a single truth capable of adding to 
our political knowledge.” 





The Philosophy of the Mind. By James Doug- 
las, Esq., of Cavers. 8vo. pp. 387. Edin- 
burgh, 1839. A. and C. Black ; Londen, 
Longman and Co. 


Tue turn of the age towards metaphysical 
inquiry, is one of the best signs of its intellec- 
tual spirit. “ The nablest study of mankind 
is man ;” and though it may lead to a thousand 
mistaken notions and erroneous pursuits, yet is 
it a study which cannot be followed, even in 
mistake and error, without producing instruc- 
tion and improvement. As the wild labours of 
astrologers led to the sublime knowledge of 
astronomy ; and as the darkling toils of alche- 
mists opened the secrets of chemistry to view ; 
80 the investigation of mind must conduce to 
that superior understanding, which teaches us 
our duty to God, to our neighbours, and to 
ourselves. 

Among the most zealous and rational of those 
engaged in this manner we ought, befare now, 
to have brought forward the name of Mr. 
Douglas; but the bustle and turmoil of the 
busy London season, of temporary publication 
and many meetings, leave but too little time 
for philosophy : and his volume has, like others, 
lain by for a fitter opportunity. 

In order to clear his way, the author casts a 
rapid glance over the history of by-gone ** Specu- 
lative Opinions ;” points out the fallacies which 
he considers to have prevailed in them, and 
not only marred their own value, but caused a 
stream of misconception to run through theories 
founded upon them, or partially adopting them 

’ 48 dogmata demonstrated beyond the inquisition 
of question. He then addresses his own acute 
and logical powers to the various subjects of 
. Perception,” ‘* Memory and Suggestion,” 

The Train of Thought,” ‘* Reasoning and 

4ogic,” ** Emotions,” “ Taste,” “* Freedom of 
the Will,” “* Morals,” and finally *¢ Religion.” 
Upon each his observations are well worthy of 
attention ; though, when we have reflected to 
the utmost upon them, we must confess, that 





we have only endeavoured to make some pro- 
gress: for it is most true that 

“ The elementary acts of mind escape our 
notice as much as the elementary atoms of mat- 
ter escape our view. The Philosophy of the 
Mind, if it ever reached perfection, will consist 
in the complete history of all the acts of the 
mind, the enumeration of each of its feelings 
and powers, with all the combinations into which 
they enter. This is a bourn at which, perhaps, 
no discoverer can ever arrive. At all events, 
one inquirer after another must be contented 
to proceed but a step or two on the way.” 

We differ, however, from Mr. Douglas in 
his opinion that 

“It is only in Greece that we can obtain 
authentic records of the many, but vain, efforts 
of the human mind to arrive at speculative 
truth.” 

Surely the East—Persia, Hindostan, and 
even China, would refute this notion. But to 
leave minute points, we may state, that the 
first chapter is full ofinterest. ‘The summaries 
of the systems of Thales, Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, Zeno, Heraclitus, Leucippus, Demo- 
critus, Protagoras, Socrates, Plato, Arcesilaus, 
Aristotle, Epicurus, and other great men of the 
Grecian schools, convey very accurate views of 
their several and conflicting doctrines ; and the 
sequel in which the Alexandrian teacher, Plo- 
tinus, and later philosophers down to our own 
time, are briefly represented and canvassed, 
completes the important coup d’wil over former 
‘* speculative opinions.”, We know no better 
test of the author’s own ideas, or fitter specimens 
to offer as examples of his volume, than to quote 
what he says of some of his immediate prede- 
cessors :—~ 

“ Locke is most indebted to his own thoughts 
for the materials of his works; but if indebted 
to other writers, he is more so to Hobbes than 
to any one else. His first book against innate 
ideas is, by consent of the best authorities, con- 
sidered the weakest portion of his works,— 
rambling, equivocal, immoral (without being 
intentionally so), and credulous of the foolish 
stories related by rash and ignorant travellers. 
In adopting the opinion of the atomists, which 
considers the mind as a mere tabula rasa, in 
opposition to the innate ideas of Plato, and the 
transcendental philosophers, he appears totally 
unaware of the third and the true system, 
already indicated, though imperfectly, by the 
Stoics; those ‘ notions’ which spring up in 
the mind with, and are involved in, the very 
exercise of our intellectual powers. Locke, 
after Hobbes, states the mind to be white paper, 
and the two inlets of knowledge to be sensation 
and reflection, In sensation, the soul is 
* merely passive.’ Then occurs the confusion, 
from which Locke never fairly extricated him- 
self, with respect to ideas. ‘ Whatsoever the 
mind perceives in itself, that I call idea ;’— 
‘ which ideas, if I speak of sometimes as in the 
things themselves, I would be understood to 
mean those qualities in the objects which pro- 
duce them.’ Locke, after Descartes and Epi- 
curus, laid great stress upon clearness. Unfor- 
tunately the style may be clear, while the 
thonghts may be indeterminate, and utterly 
confused. The Epicureans were almost always 
clear; but in their thoughts, how shallow, per- 
plexed, and contradictory! The same contrast 
occurs in Locke,—how confused and contradic- 
tory are his notions, while his style remains 
popular and transparent! His notions alone 
respecting space and time, if notions they may 
be called, sufficiently exemplify this. A train 
of thoughts continually passes through the 
mind,.teflection upon this train furnishes us 





with the idea of succession — and the dig- 
tance between any parts of that succession is 
that which we call duration; hence time, ac- 
cording to Locke, might be defined the dis- 
tance between two thoughts. As this train 
has a variable swiftness, we should be possessed 
of a quick time and a slow time, were we not 
able to strike the average, and to obtain a 
medium measure of time in the ordinary swift- 
ness of our ideas. Endless addition, in Locke's 
estimation, gives us the clearest idea of infinity. 
A strange definition of the infinite, that which 
may continually be added to. Locke evidently 
mistakes the indefinite for the infinite; that 
which approximates to the infinite, or, correctly 
speaking, continually tends towards it, without 
ever reaching it; he confounds the subjective 
infinite, that to which the mind of man can 
assign no. term, with the objective infinite, 
which has no term in itself, by its own nature 
excluding every limitation. According to Locke, 
the mind, from contemplating changes either 
in itself, or in the external world, acquires the 
idea of power. Agreeably to this view, the 
idea of power would merely be the perception 
of change; and if the mind were thus consti. 
tuted, as Locke describes it, the mind would 
be unable to discriminate between cause and 
effect. We remark these blemishes in an au- 
thor, to whom not only the study of the mind, 
but what is of more importance, the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, is so much indebted, 
not with any view of detracting from his great 
merits, but in order to point out that sensation 
and reflection are inadequate to account for 
the origin of all our notions.” 

Of Hume :— 

‘“*Hume has a precious argument for the 
disbelief of the Deity: —‘ In a word, I much 
doubt whether it be possible for a cause to be 
known only by its effect (as you have all along 
supposed), or to be of so singular and par- 
ticular a nature as to have no parallel and 
no similarity with any other cause or object 
that has ever fallen under our observation. 
It is only when two species of objects are 
found to be constantly conjoined, that we can 
infer the one from the other; and were an 
effect presented which was entirely singular, 
and could not be comprehended under any 
one known species, I do not see that we 
could form any conjecture at all concerning its 
cause.” In order, therefore, to believe in God, 
it is a prerequisite that there should be two 
gods, the least number that can form a species, 
and two universes. Nor would this probably 
be sufficient, unless this double pair of infinites 
should become the objects of our senses, and 
thus be classed among our impressions. But, 
according to Hume’s philosophy, there would 
be little use for a Deity—nothing to create, 
and nothing to govern. Our impressions pre- 
sent us with nothing but themselves—no world 
without us, no soul within us—nothing but 
their own shadowy and deceptive appearances. 
If Hume has curtailed the sum of existence, he 
has added considerably to the list of virtues, 
holding that utility is the criterion of merit, 
and that whatever is useful is virtuous. And, 
having given a new apotheosis to wit, cleanli- 
ness, and even to vanity, he adds what the 
French call a je ne scais quoi in manner, which, 
he asserts, ‘must be considered as a part of 
ethics, left by Nature to baffle all the pride of 
philosophy, and make her sensible of her narrow 
boundaries and slender acquisitions.’ We can 
scarcely conceive a more striking commentary 
on the words of St. Paul, how sense forsakes 
those that forsake God—how vain become their 
imaginations, and how deeply and hopelessly 
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the foolish heart of the atheist is darkened.| reaches the verge of nonentity—a failing still 
Hume, at one moment, seemed on the brink of| more conspicuous in his followers than in 
a better philosophy. In his treatise of ‘ Human | himself.” 
Nature,’ speaking of cause and effect, he says,| Of Reid, Mr. Douglas is, as évery intelligent 
©When I consider their relations, I can find| being must be, a warm admirer, and almost a 
none but those of contiguity and succession, | disciple ; but without going further into any 
which I have already regarded as imperfect} of the other topics which he so ably inves- 
and unsatisfactory. Shall the despair of suc-| tigates, we must be contented with affording 
cess make me assert that I am here possessed | his work one other quotation upon a general 
of an idea which is not preceded by any similar | inquiry. 
impression ? This would be too strong a proof} Thus, upon Morals, he observes :— 
of levity and inconstancy: since the contrary} ‘ If the moral faculty is weak in most men, it 
principle has been already so firmly established | is owing to want of culture. There is ample 
as to admit of no further doubt.’ This pre-| provision in the mind for its complete develope- 
tended proof is merely the assertion of Locke.| ment ; noother power is aided by so many con- 
Thus Hume believed where he ought to have} current faculties, or derives accession from so 
doubted, and hence he doubted where he ought} many different sources. We have only to at- 
to have believed.” tend to the dictates of conscience, to render its 
Of Kant :— oracles more frequent and more distinct, and 
“Kant carried his idealism too far, and left; those parts of the human frame which are most 
too narrow a basis for the material world.| apt to resist its authority, when once brought 
This was the first weak point of his system, | into subjection, would augment its power, and 
where it speedily gave way ; but it is a weak-| aid in enforcing its dictates. There is no need 
ness still more manifest in subsequent systems, | of dreaming, with the Stoics, of extirpating the 
and which exposes them all to the inroads of| passions: if duly regulated, they become the 
scepticism, in the same manner that the ideal-| ministers, not the opponents, of Duty; and 
ism of Berkeley, delivered over the philosophy | Pleasure herself, though considered the chief 
of Locke to the doubts of Hume. A second | foe of Virtue, is ready to act as her handmaid. 
of Kant’s consisted in pushing too far the con-| Mistaken notions of Christianity have dis- 
sideration that the nature of the mind gives its| couraged the culture of Moral Philosophy in 
form to all our thoughts; and therefore assert- | latter days, and the moderns have not effected 
ing that space is the form of sensation, and time| so much as the ancients, with all their disad- 
the form of our thoughts in general. This is| vantages, in this branch of the study of the 
an error not original, but an adaptation of|mind. Christianity was not intended to super- 
Leibnitz’s hypothesis. It is an error, also,| sede the exercise of our powers, but rather to 





which may be brought immediately to the test | invigorate their exertions, by giving them the 
of facts. If it were not false, all our sensations) right direction, and supplying them with the 
would be localised ; but of five senses, only two | true data on which to proceed. Instead of fur- 


—touch and sight—spread their sensations over} nishing a system of morals, Christianity has 
extension, and each of these over a different | afforded anew fountain of spiritual existence, 
extension. [t has justly been said by the| from which that system may be deduced, by 
admirers of Kant, that the whole of his theory| implanting a new and stronger principle of 
hangs together, and that if one link fails, the| virtue, by conferring upon its disciples a reno- 
whole falls to the ground. His doctrine of space | vated and godlike nature, and by exchanging 
alone furnishes a refutation of his opinions ; | that external law, which only enforces an out- 
but even previous to this, the very outset of | ward compliance, for that inward law which is 
his inquiry labours under an irretrievable| written on the fleshly tables of the heart. 
error. The transcendental philosophy involves! Where our faculties cannot penetrate into the 
a fatal absurdity. If we must inquire whether | invisible world, and into the secrets of futurity, 
knowledge is possible, before we can ascertain | Christianity affords us the light and information 
it to be certain, we are entangled in a series of | of a supernatural revelation; but where our 
previous inquiries that have no end, for we native faculties are commensurate with the 
have stronger ground to inquire whether the; attainment of truth, we are called to press for- 
possibility is possible, and whether the trans-| ward in the pursuit of excellence and of know- 
cendental philosophy can itself have any exist-' ledge, and to advance in moral science, as in 
ence, than Kant can have for demanding that| natural, by the sincere and diligent exercise of 
the transcendental philosophy should stand asa‘ our faculties. ‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
porch, through which alone we can enter the whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
temple of knowledge. Understand, and make’ are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
others understand, the operations of the mind, | things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
and there is no need to prove that such know-| report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
ledge is possible; but Kant, like the German | any praise, think on these things.’ ” 
metaphysicians in general, has a horror of expe-! = = . - - 
rience, and too much resembles the dove (to| The Romance of Private Life. By Miss Burney. 
which he with less justice compares Plato), which | 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. Colburn. 
thinks its flight would be swifter beyond the! Turse volumes contain two tales; the first, 
resistance of the lower air, hot knowing that‘ The Renunciation,” occupying two of them, 
that very resistance impels it forward. Kant! and the last, “* The Hermitage,” the third. 
and the other German writers have been ac-, ‘* The Renunciation” is founded on the ad- 
cused of intentional obscurity ; if it were so, | ventures of a twice-concealed female child, who 
they have an excuse in that weakness of their is stolen the second time in order to pass her off 
countrymen which leads them chiefly to admire} for a wealthy heiress, and so secure her fortune 
what they do not understand. Obscurity and | for the abductor’s natural son. The incidents, 
perplexity, however, seem but too natural to! which happen chiefly in France and Italy 
the mind of Kant. On the most common sub-, among English travellers and their foreign 
jects, and uttering the tritest observations, his| acquaintances, are developed in a ready man- 
meaning is hard to be spelled, partly because! ner; and the characters in general are dis- 
he fails to interest the attention, and partly be-| tinctly and cleverly drawn. As we do not, 
cause, like the scholastics, he reduces every | however, like to delve into the secret mysteries 





subject to its most abstracted form, till it\of inventions of this sort, we must be content| 





to give a single extract as a specimen of the 
writer’s sense and style :— 

“¢ The conversation now changed ; Monsieur 
de Verneuil came in from an exploring ramble, 
delighted with what he had seen and with the 
beauty of the weather; and whilst he and Mr. 
St. Hubert were engaged in an animated dis. 
cussion on the subject of some antiquities he 
had been looking at, Isabel suddenly said, 
‘Pray, my dear Agnes, do you know a Mrs, 
William Stratton who is here?’ Agnes an. 
swered in the affirmative. ‘Have you ever 
been to any of her parties?’ ‘I have been to 
several.’ ‘ Are you going to her this evening ?’ 
‘I am invited, but, meaning to spend the 
evening with you, I sent an excuse.’ ‘Oh the 
pity!’ Had you been going, I would have 
gone too. I had a letter of introduction to 
her from a lady in London, who told me that 
she was here at the pinnacle of all ‘on; visits 
have been paid and mutually returned by us; 
and I have now received an invitation from 
her for to-night to a concert, and I cannot tell 
what besides. Let me hear a little about her; 
we have never met, and I have not the least 
idea what she is like.’ Mr. St. Hubert catching 
these last words, anticipated Agnes’s answer. 
—‘ She is like,’ he said, ‘ one of the many minor 
queens of fashion that abound in foreign coun. 
tries, and do very little honour to their own. 
The native inhabitants are so much divided in 
opinion concerning them, that by some they 
are laughed at ; and, what is worse, are regarded 
by others as real specimens of English refine- 
ment and elegance. She is a lady who dashes 
at every thing;—who writes dramas, paints 
pictures, models busts, composes music, recites 
her own verses, and sings her own bravuras. 
Furthermore, she gives balls, concerts, dinners, 
and masquerades ;—she is never tired, never 
quiet, and would think an evening thrown 
away that was not spent in a crowd.’ ‘And 
are any of the Romans such barbarians as to be 
insensible to all this extraordinary variety of 
merit ?? ‘The Romans have not the least ob- 
jection to her parties,—for, besides being sure 
of good refreshments, they often meet with 
good company, and seldom fail to see or hear 
something to gratify their sarcastic propensi- 
ties: but do not imagine that, generally speak- 
ing, they are for one moment duped by her 
pretensions; they would see through them 
even in a compatriot ; how much more in an 
ultramontane bel-esprit2’ ‘ Yet,’ said Agnes, 
‘if a foreigner is unaffected, and shews a dis- 
position to be grateful for civilities received, 
there are no people kinder than the Romans.’ 
‘I beg, my dear Agnes, you will ascribe to 
them no particular merit for that !’ cried Isabel 
with vivacity. ‘The same may surely be said 
of the French, and not seldom even of the 
English, though their greater reserve of cha- 
racter may make their kindness more tardily 
apparent.’ ‘Well argued, Isabel!’ said her 
husband ; ‘ Mr. St. Hubert, I am sure will not 
hesitate to acknowledge, that in all civilised 
countries real genius, accompanied by simpli- 
city of manners, is an assured immunity from 
ridicule, whilst the charlatanerie of affected 
pretenders provokes (and justly) the whole 
force of its artillery.’ ‘ True;—genius may be 
cavilled at by envy; but it can with difficulty 
be rendered ludicrous.’ ‘ There is no degree of 
malice or detraction,’ cried Isabel, ‘I would 
not heroically submit to, for the glory of being 
envied! But to excite derision, would, I think, 
drive me mad!’ ‘You would not know any 
thing of the matter, my dear madam ; no one 
laughs at‘another to his face; and were that 
even to happen, as excessive vanity is the chief 
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aliment of ridicule, it is also the surest preser- 
vative from mortification. A vain man is the 
most unsuspicious creature in the world, and 
will innocently join in the laugh against him- 
self, and then look round to discover the jest.’ 
‘Probably,’ said Agnes, ‘that is what makes 
vain people ‘so good-humoured #? * You may 
be assured it contributes to do so in no small 
degree. I might not be able to feel much re- 
spect or friendship for a vain man, but I would 
rather have him for an inmate than a very proud 
one.’ ” 

“The Hermitage” gives its name to another 
mystery of stabbing, self-accusation, ignominy, 
distress, despair ; all terminating as they ought 
to do, but seldom, we imagine, as they really 
do—in Private Life. 





The Zoology of Captain Beechey’s Voyage ; 
compiled from the Collections and Notes made 
by Captain Becchey, the Officers and Natu- 
ralist of the Expedition, during a Voyage to 

| the Pacific and Behring’s Straits, performed 
| in H.M.S. Blossom in 1825, 6, 7, and 8. 
By J. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., &c.; 
N. A. Vigors, Esq., A.M., F.R.S., &e. 3 G. 
T. Lay, Esq.; E. T. Bennett, Esq., F.L.S. ; 
R. Owen, Esq. 3 J. E. Gray, Esq.,* F.R.S. 5 
the Rev. Dr. Buckland, F.R.S., &c.; and 
G. B. Sowerby, Esq. 4to. pp. 180. Lon- 
don, 1839. Bohn. 
ILLUSTRATED with upwards of fifty finely 
coloured plates by Sowerby, and published 
under the authority of the Admiralty, this 
volume does honour to the press and fine arts 
of England. The great talent employed upon 
every branch of science which it embraces—in 
natural history, including mammalia, birds, 
fishes, crustacea, reptiles, and molluscous ani- 
mals and their shells,—has made it as perfect 
a a work of the kind can be; and the beanty 
of the colouring in all these cases represents 
them to the very life. The rarity of many of 
the specimens adds much to the importance of 
these remarkable illustrations ; and when we 
observe that the whole has received the super- 

“sion of the highly gifted commander of the 

expedition, Capt. F. W. Beechey, we have 

said enough to testify to the merits of the 
publication, 

_ The mammalia are few in number, consist- 
| ng Of bats, mice, rats, moles, weasels, squir- 
| Tels, bears, racoons, badgers, martins, ermines, 
skunks, otters, wolves, wolverenes, dogs, foxes, 
ynxes, opossums, seals, beavers, sea-horses, 
deer, hares, goats, sheep, antelopes, porcupines, 
puma or cougar, &c., all briefly described by 

~ : Richadson. Then follows the ornithology 

y Mr. Vigors; and many of the birds are 

entirely ney to science, whilst other species 
are rare in European museums: from which 


we Copy onlyone curious note about the sooty 
albatross :_. 
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Phy gentlenan, however, Captain Beechey com- 
ing other = Introtuction ; and says, after a 
could “oo friends and contributors, ‘« I wish I 
tioned ‘ng sincerity have included with the above-men- 
Mesetibe _ that of Mr, J. E. Gray, who undertook to 
e shells; but the peliicnsion has suffered so 
™ rs consequence of his having been con- 
pe it, that it is a matter of the grant regret to 
clay gi acceded to his offer to engage init. This 
iod of oh ve Various causes, been extended over a 
ety pa {many and I cannot, with justice or pro- 
. ally ven from the government, the collectors, and 
opp ley the contributors to the work, whose MSS. 
ntirely by Mee printed, that it has been occasioned 
every interce iray’s failing to furnish his part in spite 
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tment in his own. dow and thereby keeping the = 


in ; ands, yet always disappointin 
Re at length, from other Tauses, the publisher 
whee ~ fell into difficulties, and all the plates and 
emment™ sold by the assignees, and lost to the 






Britain and Ireland, as well as of all foreign 


every variety in use among sportsmen.” 


the ten parts promised to embrace it all. 
embellishments are nearly as numerous as the 
pages ; this part contains no fewer than eighty- 
six clever wood-engravings, by Branston, from 
drawings by Alken, T. Landseer, Dickes, and 
other able artists. 


us all that is known touching the capture of 
animals for their flesh and skins, by the earliest 
Habitants of the earth. 
and Africa are then rehearsed, and also those 
which assail the bison, bear, &c., in the new 


* Mr. Collie informs us that a good many 
of these birds flew about the ship when off the 
coast of South America, from two hundred to 
five hundred miles from land, between the 40th 
and 50th degrees of south latitude. A speci- 
men, from which the following description was 
taken, being hung by the bill before it was 
dead, had a small drop of tears collected in 
each eye.” 

The fishes have been assigned to Messrs. 
Lay and Bennett, and many of them are sin- 
gular-looking monsters. Mr. Owen has under- 
taken the Crustacea, and no abler pen could 
be devoted to the subject. The Reptiles are 
by Mr. Gray, and occupy but a few pages; and 
the Mollusca by the same, lead to the con- 
clusion, in which Dr. Buckland presents us 
with some geological details selected from the 
notes of Lieut. Belcher and Mr. Collie. 

Altogether, we have to repeat that this is a 
rich and elegant contribution to science. 


—— 











An Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports. By D. P. 
Blaine. Part I. 8vo.pp. 128. London, 1839. 
Longman and Co. 

From the first part, now before us, we should 

be inclined to say that this will be a very com- 

plete work of its class; and no class can be 
more popular. The compiler possesses great 
experience, and he has (as the address informs 
us) devoted more than seven years of assiduous 
labours to his task :— 
“In tracing (he adds) rural sports to their 
origin, he has carried his researches back 
to the infancy of society, when man was 
compelled in self-defence to make war upon 
the wild animals by which he was sur- 
rounded; and he has described the simple 
methods, first in use, by which they were 
ensnared or overcome. Descending with the 
stream of time, he has developed the gradual 
progress of improvement in the construction of 
implements, and in the adoption of aggressive 
and defensive plans, until they have reached 
their present state of comparative excellence, 
bringing down the history of rural sports to the 
period when those pursuits, which were origi- 
nally embraced for purposes of personal se- 
curity, were converted into a means of recrea- 
tion and amusement. In reference to modern 

times, the reader will find in the work a 

detailed description of the rural sports of Great 


countries, comprehending those of racing, 
coursing, shooting, hunting, hawking, fishing, 
&c.: nor have the athletic exercises of the 
British Isles been omitted. It may be added, 
that the foreign sports, hitherto in a great 
measure untrodden ground, form a new and 
important feature of this work. A succinct 
but accurate sketch of the natural history, 
anatomical structure, physiological peculiar. 
ities, and geographical distribution of the chief 
animals of the chase, has been given. The 
natural history of the horse, also, embracing 


This is a wide field, and will surely require 


Beginning at the beginning, our author tells 


The sports of Asia 





continent. 


a ee enema 
of as many varieties of sports and sporting, 
drawn from writings of all ages, and accom- 
panied by judicious and interesting observa- 
tions, historical, humorous, moral, and anec- 
dotical. 

Having spoken in the terms of high praise 

they deserve ‘of the illustrations, we would 
observe that the artists must never sacrifice 
truth to art: as for example in ‘ Curling,” 
(No. 81, p. 118), the attitude of the curler is 
altogether wrong; no man‘could heave the 
heavy stone from the position in which it is 
here held, if indeed he could lift it to the point 
with his arm so extended. And again in a 
winter sport, and in the severest cold, why 
dress the sportsman in the costume of a summer 
wrestler or tumbler? The draughtsman never 
saw a bevy of curlers with their dreadnoughts, 
great-coats, thick shoes and crampers, glowing 
cheeks and blue noses, worsted mits and besoms ; 
bawling, and shouting, and sweeping, and 
swerving, and crackling along the ice. No 
Dutch painter could desire a finer group or 
subject for his pencil. Neither is the ‘* Golf. 
scene” (No. 80, p. 117) quite to our mind, 
either in the attitude of the striker, or the 
parties running in the distance,—there is no 
running in the game, which is its great beauty 
as a healthful exercise ;—and we notice these 
slight imperfections in the onset, because no- 
thing can contribute more to the value of this 
work than to have the pictorial accessories 
accurate. Even in trifles the eye must not 
deceive the mind. 
We hope, however, in alluding to such 
specks, to do nothing to derogate from the 
great merit of the work, which is full of in- 
formation and amusement. No stories are 
more generally acceptable than the incidents 
and adventures connected with the chase; no 
reading more pleasing than well-digested de- 
scriptions in natural history. And Mr. Blaine 
has collected these in abundance from every 
quarter, so that his judgment, and diligence, 
and extensive research, are alike conspicuous 
throughout; whilst his original remarks rivet 
the whole together in a very compact and ex. 
cellent form. 








Memoirs of Charles Mathews. 
[Second notice. } 

Tue fourth and concluding volume of Mr. 
Mathews’s biography, will have its variety and 
interest best illustrated by a few further selec- 
tions from its miscellaneous contents. It com+ 
mences with the opening of the Adelphi, in 
concert with Mr. Yates, a.p. 1828, and con- 
cludes with the last sad act of all which ends 
man’s eventful history—the death of poor 
Mathews at Plymouth, on his fifty-ninth birth. 
day. We might have had him some years 
longer, even though the mind was of a nature 
to wear out and throw off its mortal coil; but 
he was strangely the sport of aécidents throngh- 
out his life, and the effects of these upon his 
otherwise robust constitution hastened that 
period which is appointed to drop the curtain. 


The| pall alike upon actor and spectator :— 


‘* There seems (says his biographer) a fatality 


attending all my husband’s movements from 
home. 
dents did he encounter in the course of his life! 
First in Ireland, in 1794, he was almost 
drowned (I might almost say actually, for he 
suffered all the pains of such a death), and was 
taken out of the water in a state of total insen. 
sibility. 
him while acting, and he was taken off the 
stage as dead. 


How many severe and dangerous acci- 


In 1801, a heavy platform fell upon 


In 1803, he was violently 





In short, there are 430 notices 





thrown from his horse at a review, and was 
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threatened with dangerous consequences ever 
after. In 1807, on a shooting party, his gun 
burst and shattered his hand, and he was many 
weeks after under a surgeon’s care. In 1814, 
he was thrown out of his tilbury, and became 
lame for life! In 1817, another horse fell going 
down a steep hill in a tilbury, and Mr. 
Mathews was thrown over the animal’s head, 
and severely cut and bruised. In 1827, while 
in a floating-bath at Brighton, the ‘life-pre- 
server’ turned round and forced him upon his 
face, in which position he must have been 
suffocated, had not a gentleman witnessed the 
accident, and rescued him from his danger. 
In the year 1829, the roller of the drop.scene, 
on the Plymouth stage, fell upon his. head 
while ‘At Home’ there, and he was taken up 
to all appearance dead, and remained many 
minutes in a state of insensibility. Four years 
after this, precisely the same accident occurred 
in the Devonport theatre, and with the same 
resulis! In 1833, while returning from an 
evening walk, a large dog ran between his legs 
and knocked him down with a violent shock. 
This accident again placed him under a sur- 
geon’s hands. A few weeks after, while re- 
covering from this hurt, another dog threw 
him off a garden seat, and painfully injured his 
hand and wrist. But the last trial was the 
most severe since that of 1814.’’ 
The fatality here alluded to was his being 
exposed almost to death on Salisbury Plain. 
A story, in which John Kemble acts a 
whimsical part, will now serve our purpose. 
He and Mathews had met on a visit to see the 
Hottentot Venus, and soon after ** these friends 
had been dining together at Mr. Charles Kem- 
ble’s house. Mr. John Kemble had taken 
much wine, and when the party broke up, Mr. 
Mathews determined to accompany the tra- 
gedian to his own door. Giving him his arm, 
therefore, they proceeded slowly to Mr. Kemble's 
house in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
The tragedian was full of talk, and ‘very 
happy,’ as it is called; and although the hour 
was late, his pressing invitation to his friend 
to enter the house with him, induced my hus- 
band to obey. It was evident that the man 
who opened the door was the only person who 
remained up in the establishment. Mr. Kem- 
ble went into his library, accompanied by Mr. 
Mathews, and desired the attendant to bring 
a tray ; at the same time, with great formality, 
introducing him to the notice of his guest as 
the ‘gentleman who did him the honour to 
take care of his wine,’ &c. It was in vain that 
Mr. Mathews protested against further hospi- 
tality. Mr. Kemble was too much excited to 
have his spirit easily laid ; and, surrounded as 
he was with books, he began a disquisition upon 
their authors, above all, his ‘delov-ed Shak- 
speare!’ on whom he discoursed most elo- 
quently, after taking a volume from the shelf, 
and devoutly kissing the binding. At length 
the tray was brought in with wine and water, 
&c., and with it entered an enormous cat, de- 
corated with a red collar and a bell. The ap- 
pearance of his favourite cat called forth its 


‘ 


master’s most affectionate notice, and many re- 
lations of its extraordinary power of under- 
standing, its devoted attachment to its master’s 
person, &c., Were detailed to Mr. Mathews. 
Mustapha, Mr. Kemble declared, had much of 
human feeling of the best kind in his compo- 
sition; he described how he watched his return 
home, monrned his absence, &c., and grew 
The animal seemed, in- 


n, 


maudlin in its praise. 
deed, happy in its master’s presence; and i 


looked up in his face as it composedly lay down 


Kemble, turning round at this sound, which 
he believed to proceed from the cat, observed, 


Now that creature ‘knows all I say of him, 
and is replying to it.’ 
band, and he repea 
the varieties of feline intonation, mewing, 
purring, &c. 
him, in his slow and measured tones: ‘ Now, 
you don’t know what he means by ¢haé, but I 
do. 
of this affectionate diminutive, raising his 
voice to its most tragic expression of tender- 
ness) — umph ! 
knows that it is beyond my usual time of 
sitting up, and he’s uneasy! Mus.! Mus. !’— 
But Mus. was sleepy and inattentive, and 
his master resumed his criticisms upon the 
different 
also of Lope de Vega, and was again inter- 
rupted by a mew, as he believed, from the 
dissatisfied Mus. 
master, looking down upon him, ‘ what 


alias 


There, my dear Mathews, do you hear that ? | to 
it. 
This amused my hus- , 


ted the experiment in all 


Mr. Kemble at last said to 


Mus. ! — Mus.!—(on every reiteration 
M 


My dear sir, that creature} K 


readings of Shakspeare, talked 


te 
‘What,’ asked his fond 


is it you desire, my good friend?’ (Mus., 
Mathews, mewed once more, in a 
more supplicating and more touching tone.) 
‘Well, well! I understand you: you want 
to goto bed. Well, I suppose I must indulge 
you.” Here Mr. Kemble deliberately arose, 
put down his book upon the table, with its 
face open at the page to which he had referred, 
took a measured pinch of snuff, and somewhat 
tottered to the duor, which he with difficalty 
opened. He then awaited Mustapha’s exit; 
bnt Mustapha, having no voice in the affair, 
preferred remaining where he was; and his 
master kindly reproached him with being a 
‘little capricious in first asking to go, and then 
preferring to stay.” With a smile and look at 
my husband of the gentlest indulgence towards 
his favourite’s humour, he tottered back again 
to his chair, resumed his declamatory observa- 
tions upon the relative powers of dramatic 
writers, and their essential requisites, till the 
troublesome Mustapha again renewed his mew- 
ing solicitations. Mr. Kemble once more 
stopped, and, looking again at the imaginary 
cause of his interruption with philosophic pa- 
tience, asked, —‘ Well, Mus., what would you 
have?’ Then, after another pause, turning to 
his guest, said: * Now, my dear Mathews, you 
are fond of animals, and ought to know this 
one ; he’s a perfect character for you to study. 
Now, sir, that cat knows that I shall be ill 
to-morrow, and he’s uneasy at my sitting up.’ 
Then, benevolently looking at the cat, added, 
*Umph! my dear Mus. I must beg your in- 
dulgence, my good friend; I really can-not go 
to bed yet.” Mus. whined his reply, and his 
master declared that the cat asked to be allowed 
to go away. On'the door being a second time 
opened, after similar exertion on Mr. Kemble’s 
part to effect this courtesy, and several grave 
chirpings in order to entice Mus. from the 
fireplace, the animal at length left the room. 
Mr. Kemble then returned, as before, to his 
seat, drank another glass of wine and water, 
and, just as he was comfortably re-established, 
the incorrigible Mus. was heard in the passage 
again, in loud lament, and importunate demand 
for readmittance. ‘ Umph !’ said Mr. Kemble, 
with another pinch of snuff, —‘ now, that ani- | 
mal, sir, is not happy, after all, away from 
me.’ (Mus. was louder than ever at this mo- 
ment.) § Why, what ails the creature ? Surely 
there is more in this than we dream of, Ma-. 
thews. You, who have studied such beings, ! 
ought to be able to explain.’ Poor Mus. made 
another pathetic appeal for readmission, and 


ti 


h 





t 





before him. Mr. Mathews mewed: 


Mr, 


his master’s heart was not made of flint. Mr. 


Kemble apologised to his guest for these re. 
peated interruptions, and managed once more 


his favourite, but not seeing it, he smiled at 
my husband with the same indulgent expres. 
sion as before, and remarked, ‘ Now, would 
you believe it, Mathews, that extraordinary 
animal was affronted at not being let in again 
on his first appeal ?~—~and now it is his humour 
not to come at all! 


was closed with the same deliberation, and Mr, 


chair, and recommenced his comments, quite 
unobservant of the almost hysterical fit of 
laughter to which my husband was by this 
time reduced, at the imposition he had so suc. 
cessfully, though, in the first place, so unin. 


grave and unsuspecting friend. But it did not 
end here; for Mr. Mathews reiterated his 
imitations, and Mr. Kemble again remarked 
upon his favourite'’s peculiarities of temper, &c. 
—again went to the door, — again returned, — 


ours christened Mr. Mathews, from his love of 
late hours) felt it time to retire, and leave Mr. 
Kemble, which he did as he saw him fall 
asleep, in the act of representing his idea of 
the scene of the sick king in ‘ Henry [V.,’ with 


as a substitute for the characteristic drapery of 
the dying monarch.” 


characteristic letter from Mr. Trelawney (By- 
ron’s associate, the ** Younger Son”), with 
whom Mr. Mathews formed an acquaintance 
during his last trip to America :— 


your kind letter. 
doubly welcome in this cold climate amongst 
these icy people. 
ridden like an old crone, and then my lampo 
life was replenished and trimmed, and is now 
burning brightly. 
to like Boston, particularly so that Mrs. Ma 
thews has found friends, and that you are 
decently housed. J 
delicate lady-kind, or for ‘those that single 
may’ with the refined and noble-minde¢ of the 
Old World. tion 
traffickers,a paradise for your hardicrafts- 
man,—your artisan and artificer ; und I am 
glad there is such a place of refuse for the 
wretched. As to me, I like to g¢ as far 
‘God has any 
made of. p 
fellow! it seems as if every mun of genius 
must be wedded to some monstros folly. 























make his way to the door. After opening 
and waiting a minute for the re-entrance of 













Mus. ! — Musta-pha!— 
But as no Mus. appeared, the door 






us. !” 







emble once more contrived to regain his 










ntionally, practised upon the credulity of his 











Il even ‘ Mr. Midnight’ (as some friends of 









is pocket handkerchief spread over his head 







From among the correspondence we select a 








“To Charles Mathews, Esq. 
«* Boston, Philadelphia, Dec. 18, 1834. 
“ Dear Mathews,—A thousand thanks for 
Words of kindness are 








For eight days I was bed- 






I am glad you have case 






This is no country for our 







This is an itinerant netion of 









= 
ground,’ to see whit stuff ‘tis 
* * * veturns iere. Poor 





*s * 






Me. 
sere, and keeps 





diocrity alone has common 
the high road like a respectabl, gentleman's, 
damned bore! Fanny Kemble (that was) wi! 
write to you. The morning t called ou her 
she had gone to her farm. [he thermomete' 
is now twenty-two degrees below freezing: 
my hands are freezing, an¢ my faculties : 
frozen; but my heart hagstill vital beg 
enough to assure you and Mrs. Mathews tha 
Iam truly obliged for yoar friendly inquit 
after my health, arid thatit will be a real p 
sure to shake hands with you in England, 
any where else. Yours truly, 
“En. T 

A letter from Mathews himself, for the mee 
ing of the Covent Garden Theatrical + 
(1835), which his fasl illness prevented ad 
from attending, gives a fair and gratifying ' 

















RELAWNEY.” 
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of the generous interest he took in the welfare 


of his professional brethren, and of the general {also Northamptonshire). 
huzza! 


warmth of his heart: 

“ The day before it took place, he felt able to|s 
write; and a copy of the following letter has 
been furnished me for insertion by my hus- 
band’s old and esteemed friend, Mr. Farley :— 

* To the Committee of the Covent Garden 

heatrical Fund. 
* Crick Rectory, Daventry, April 7th, 1835. 

‘“* My dear Brethren,—I need not say how 
much I regret I cannot be with you to-morrow. 
You all know my sincerity, when I say my 
heart will be there. I vainly flattered myself 
that I should take you all by surprise, and 
present myself last week, ‘armed at all points ;’ 
but, alas! I knew not my own weakness. As 
Iam now so near you, I could not endure the 
thought that you should remain in utter igno- 
rance of my situation,or imagine I was indif- 
ferent, or neglecting you without good reason. 
The newspapers, too, I understand, have an- 
nounced my arrival in London, &c. Therefore, 
as I thought it probable that, on the day of 
the anniversary dinner, inquiries might be 
made by the visitors of the stewards, I felt 
some little anxiety that you might briefly in- 
form them of the cause of my absence, and say 
the information came from myself. On the 2d 
of October last, I sickened at New York ; I felt 
blighted—my energies withered, my appetite 
destroyed, my spirits broken. I was not con- 
fined to my bed one day; but I was never in 
health one hour from the time of my arrival 
until I quitted America. In December I an- 
nounced to my wife my conviction that I must 
fly or die. I could not play out my engage- 
ment at Philadelphia. I performed one night 
at Boston to a great house ; all the tickets were 
sold for the second. I could not appear, and 

was confined nine days. When I came out 
again the thermometer was at twenty-four 
degrees below zero. I stood at my table one 
hour and a half, and the bolt of ice that entered 
my head, and extended to my feet, has in fact 
remained in my lungs until this present mo- 
ment unthawed! From my landing, 30th Sep- 
tember, till I fled, 18th February, I performed 
in all thirty-two nights. I had the satisfaction 
of concluding as I commenced at New York, to 
one of the greatest, if not the best house of the 
season. The Americans and I parted friends 
on the night, I believe mow to have been the 
last upon any ‘stage, and my spirits were 
cheered,—but I landed, ‘poor old Mathews’ 
indeed, at Liverpool, broken down (very feeble 
for eighty) with inflammation of the lungs, 
asthma, swelled dropsical-looking legs ; and, in 
in fact, at one time was given over. These are 
the facts. I have rallied against the predic- 
tions of the Liverpool physicians, and to the 
amazement of all who surround me; but I am 
tobbed of all energy, I am weak as an infant, 
and my stock in trade, my hitherto leathern 
luags, give strong indications of being under 
the influence of the Bostonian shaft of ice with 
which I was stricken in January. Mrs. Ma- 
thews, who was compelled to leave me when I 
was pronounced out of danger, has been exceed- 
ingly ill herself, since her arrival in London ; 
and it struck me to-day, that she might not 
have communicated my exact situation to any 
of my good fellow-labourers in our great cause. 

I have removed as far as this by easy stages, 

where I have excellent advice, and shall remain 

for a few days. God bless you, dear fellows ! 
if I could be wheeled into the room, J do think 


I could sing one song to-morrow ; but perhaps 
T had better not try. Do one of you, good 


morning exceedingly ill, and without hope of o*clock I approached him, and kissing his head, 
his leaving his bed for the day. 
their anxiety that they shortly repeated their| closed the Bible which he had been reading ; 
visit, and proceeded immediately, as a matter/and, looking up at me, without his usual 
of course, to his bedroom. There he was to all request to be allowed to remain up longer, 


how all went off; directed as above (saying | him,—the slight agitation of the air occasioned 


Success—success— | by it affected his breathing, and he looked 
Let all the|alarmed. I kissed his head, instead of his 
| cheek therefore ; and afterwards placed a look- 
jing-glass upon the bed, in order to shew him 
He deliberately looked into 


I am doubly hipped. 
tewards sign it. Farewell. Remember 

* Poor ‘OLD MaTHEWS. 
To the very last the struggle of the spirit' his improvement. 


999 


against the flesh was maintained with extraor-|it, and with affected vanity held up his hands 


dinary vigour. 
tomed to force pain and suffering to yield to} beauty, and I was all delight and hope.” 
his exertions both on and off the stage, that it| 
seemed as if by mere will he could resist the} 
approaches of death itself. But alas! 


Mathews had been so accus-|and eyes in pretended admiration of his own 


The final close: the last evening :— 

‘* He appeared, indeed, much better, and only 

‘complained of his legs being cold. In the 

| course of the evening I found my spasmodic 
Death is a man, complaint increasing, and fearing it might be 

ses ‘That never spareth none. . {observed by him and distress him, or incapa- 

‘* His medical attendants had left him one |¢itate me from attending him, about twelve 


Do all we can, 


Such was} said, ‘I want you to go to bed now.’ He 


appearance lying as they left him, with little | replied meekly, ‘J am ready. bout a 

more than his nightcap visible above the | quarter past twelve I had completed all the 

clothes. In short, there was nothing beneath | customary arrangements in silence, and by the 

them more than a stuffed mockery; for the! physician’s order diluted his night draught with 

man himself had arisen, shaved, washed, neatly | water, and seen him drink it, when he gave 

dressed himself, and walked unassisted down! me the kiss which said ‘good night;’ and I 

stairs into the sitting-room, where he re- | withdrew to the other part of the room, divided 

ceived his surprised visitors with a significant | py folding-doors, which, left ajar, afforded me 

‘Aha!’ The dear invalid had not been seen|the means of hearing the slightest sound or 

to smile for many days,—nay, weeks. On this |intimation that he wished my presence. For 
evening he was tranquil, and asked to hear) though he was uneasy during the whole day, if 
Mr. Wightwick and Charles play and sing to J was not continually with him, he had latterly, 
the guitar, reminding Mr. Wightwick of se-| doubtless from humane consideration for me, 
veral Italian airs he had formerly heard him | finding my eyes always upon him during 
sing, and pressing to hear them again, alter-|the night, declared he could not sleep unless 
nately requiring Charles to amuse him in like) my sofa was away from his view. His little 

manner, by the airs he loved best, ending with | favourite, Fop, who could never be removed 
his great favourite ‘ Jenny Jones.’ As Charles’ from the side of the bed, unless by force, was 
finished singing it, he observed, ‘Ah ! I think if | always carried with me, lest his breathing 
I were dead, that song would restore me to life!" | should disturb his master’s rest. I listened, as 
—‘‘ June 26th, he took his pencil as soon as he | { was in the habit of doing, for some time at 
awoke, and wrote as follows :—‘ Bulletin.— the open part of the door, until I ascertained 
Thursday,’ (it was Friday), ‘28th, my birth-/that the dear sufferer was asleep, and then 
day. Fifty-nine!!! Calm and beautiful /threw myself upon my sofa. On this night 
night :’ adding verbally, ‘you always forget)<tired Nature’? must have sunk for some 
my birthday! I told him he was mistaken, | minutes into a half-unconsciousness, for a sud- 
that his birthday was not till Sunday: and |den spring of the little animal towards the 
that ‘ this was only the 26th.’ He considered | folding-doors, fearfully roused me to the hear- 
a little, and then moved his head in acknow-}jng of an unnsual sound in the next room. I 
ledgment of his mistake. In this manner, |jnstantly rushed forward, and as I reached the 
without much variation, he went on till Satur- | foot of the bed I missed the form I sought; he 
day the 27th. He awoke on that morning|had fallen from the bed-chair, which always 
with a placid countenance ; and in answer to supported him, on to the side of the bed. I 
my usual inquiries, said, at intervals, (as he|endeavoured to lift his head, which hung 
had recently felt obliged to speak), ‘Oh! I} down, and replace him; but he was too heavy 
have had such beautiful visions !—such lovely, |for me, even in the energy of my despair, to 
heavenly visions! I wish some imaginative} raise, ©O my dear, dear husband! I knew 


poet, like Coleridge or Shelley, could hear what 
I have seen ; what a beautiful account he would 
give of it! O such heavenly visions!’ (May| 
this not have been a foretaste ‘of what he was 
soon to enjoy for ever ?—I am happy in so 
believing.) I observed to him, how well he 
looked,—(he had put on, with great difficulty, 
a change of linen),—nay, that his appearance 
was youthful; and so fresh !—his complexion 
was glowing, and his eyes bright. I placed it 
all to the account of his * beautiful’ night and 
sweet dreams. I told him playfully, ‘that he 
looked quite handsome.’ To my surprise and 
pleasure, he replied, with a smile, imitating the 
tones and manner of John Kemble, ‘ Go, go, 
you little flatterer!’ I approached him with 
tears of joy at this unwonted sally, saying, how 
happy he had made me by this cheerfulness ; 
but the very act of moving quickly towards 





* «* This ballad, first sung in public in 1837 by Charles, 
was written during a sojourn in Wales in 1826, when the 


for ever ! 


not how they were summoned, but I found the 
bed soon surrounded by his physicians, and 
other pitying spectators of my agony, as I held 
the dear inanimate remains in my arms, till I 
was at length conscious that all hope was vain, 
and that my best and dearest friend was gone 
I was then led away (O the separa- 
tion!), upon being assured by the kind physi- 
cians that the pang had been momentary. I be- 
lieved what I was told, for every thing near him 
was a8 I left it; the hand-bell (which he would 
have sounded had he been previously conscious 
of a change) was unmoved ; his smelling-bottle, 
Bible, all, all as I had placed them: the only 
indication of voluntary action was the position 
of a shawl which he always spread over his 
bosom when he lay back to rest. This shawl 
was found thrust under his waistcoat in a heap, 
next to his heart.’’ 

Again we repeat, ‘“Alas, poor Yorick!” He 


{lies buried in St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, 





prettiness of the air suggested the words.’ 





boys, write me six lines on Thursday, aud say 


where a suitable monument ‘and inseription 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











point ont the spot, and preserve his dying 
memory. 





said that he saw no inconvenience in having 
the medal struck, considering especially that it 
= offered nothing opposed to the faith of the 
Church ; but, on the contrary, that it was 
every way conformable to the piety of the 
faithful towards the Blessed Virgin: that it 





IRELAND. 

(Fourth and concluding notice: continued from page 615.] 
WE must request our readers to turn to page 
534, where we commenced our notice of several | could not but contribute to make her honoured, 
Irish works, and they will there find that Nos.|and that he desired to have one of the first. 
7, 8, and 9, still remain to be attended to by us. | From thenceforth [ determined to get it struck. 
Nos. 7 and 8 relate to a miraculous medal, | Some unexpected incidents, however, made me 
struck in honour of the immaculate conception | defer this project till the end of June 1832, at 
of the Virgin. which time it was struck by Vachette (Quai 

The following is ‘¢ An Historical Account of | des Orfévres, No. 54 bis), according to the 
the Origin and Effects of the New Medal struck | model above mentioned. We will here observe, 
in honour of the Immaculate Conception of the | that one day, as the sister was reflecting whe- 
ever Blessed Virgin, and generally known by | ther it would not be proper to put some words 
the name of the Miraculous Medal :’”’ —‘ To-' on the reverse of the medal, as there were on 
wards the end of the year 1830, the Sister | the other side, the voice said to her, that the 
M—, novice in one of those communities at! two sacred hearts, the letter M, and the cross, 
Paris which are devoted to the service of the | spoke sufficiently to the Christian soul. As 
poor, saw, whilst at prayer, a picture repre-!soon as the medal was struck, it was sought 
senting the Holy Virgin, such as she is usually | after and distributed, particularly among the 
represented under the title of the immaculate! religious Sisters of Charity, who had had some 
conception ; that is, standing, and with hands | knowledge of its origin. In one of their houses 
outstretched. There issued from her hands, as | at Paris, they gave a medal to each of the young 
if in bundles, rays of wonderful brightness; females there brought up, and they inspired 
and among these rays she distinguished some ' them with much confidence in the Holy Virgin. 
more considerable than the rest, which fell| The cholera had just recommenced its ravages 
upon a point of the globe that she saw also in| in the capital; the little sister of one of those 
the picture. At the same instant she heard a! children was attacked by it: diarrhoea, cramps, 
voice, saying, ‘These rays are the symbol of | vomitings, &c., left no doubt of the danger of 
the graces which Mary obtains for men, and | her illness. The superioress had so much con- 
that point of the globe upon which they flow | fidence in the medal, that when they announced 
more abundantly is France.’ Around the pic- | to her the state of this young girl, she suddenly 
ture she read the following invocation, written | exclaimed, ‘Has not she a medal?’ They 
in characters of gold: ‘O Mary, conceived ' hastened to inquire from her; she answered, 
without sin, pray for us, who have recourse to} that she had not: one was then given her, 
thee!’ A few moments after this picture! which she received with much piety, and in 
turned round, and upon the reverse she dis-|a very few moments afterwards she found her- 
tinguished the letter M, surmounted by a small! self cured. About the same time, there was 
cross, and underneath the sacred hearts of! written to us from the diocess of Meaux, that 
Jesus and Mary. After the sister had atten-/the application of the same medal had lately 
tively observed all this, the voice said to her, | cured a woman, enceinte, and so dangerously 
‘It is necessary to have a medal struck after; attacked by the cholera, that there was no 
this model, and the persons who shall wear it hope of saving her life. A few days after, she 
indulgenced [indulgenciée], and who will make! had a happy delivery, and the mother and her 
with piety that short prayer, shall enjoy the child are well. In the same place, there was 
especial protection of the Mother of God.’ She ‘also obtained by this medal the cure of a child, 
came on the next day to inform me of this vi- | five years old, who had not been able to walk. 
sion, which I considered as the effect only of | After having consulted the most eminent phy- 
her imagination, and I remained satisfied with | sicians, and exhausted all human means, the 
saying to her a few words on the true manner | disconsolate mother had recourse to the Holy 
of honouring Mary; which is, by imitating | Virgin. She put the medal on the child, and 
her virtues as far as we are able, and that this' commenced a novena, and from the first day 
is also the best means of securing her protec- he was entirely cured of his infirmity. These 





tion. She retired without disturbing herself,‘ facts being known in the environs, caused the | 


or occupying her mind further with the vision. ' medal to be more and more distributed. In 
Six or seven months after the same vision | many places the Sisters of Charity made use of 


_ having returned, the sister thought that she | it to obtain some sentiments of religion for 


ought again to inform me of it; but I did not! poor sick persons who refused to confess them- 
attach more importance to it than at first, and | selves; several unexpected conversions were 
I dismissed her as before. At length, after | wrought, and caused a general desire and de- 
another interval of from six to seven months,!mand for the medal. It was soon spread 
she saw and heard the same things; but the -through all the provinces, and even in several 
voice added, that ‘ The Holy Virgin was not | foreign kingdoms: in Switzerland, Piedmont, 
pleased that they were so neglectful of getting Spain, Belgium, England, in the Levant, and 
the medal struck.’ On the last-mentioned oc-!even in China. The number of these medals 
casion. without letting it appear, I did not fail already distributed in different countries, 
to pay some attention to what I had heard, and | amounts at present to above a million. Every 

i for fear of displeasing her whom | one asks for them by the name of the * Miracu- 
OVFOK les ‘ The refuge of | lous Medal,’ or of the ‘ Medal that cures.” We 
SBand, always influ-| have also learned with great edification, that 
ha it was, perhaps, | this year (1835), particularly, a great number 
p effect of a de-|of Christian mothers have given it as a new- 
thereupon take} year’s gift to their children ; and the satisfac- 
tion with which they received them proves 
how precious and agreeable these pious gifts 
were to such young persons. In conclusion, 


rqpbishop ; the con- 
portunity of relating 
erable prelate, who 





ae) 





priests filled with the Spirit of God declare that 
they reanimate fervour in the towns as well as 
in the country ; clergymen, held in the highest 
esteem for their learning and piety, and even 
prelates the most distinguished, say, ‘That they 
have great confidence in the medal ; that they 
consider it a means arranged by Providence to 
revive the faith, so sensibly weakened in our 
time.’ Every where cures and conversions are 
obtained through them, which have all the 
appearance of miracles, as will be seen in this 
account. Among so many new and signal 
proofs of the special protection of the immacu- 
late Mother of God, promised to those who will 
wear this medal, we have made choice of those 
instances only where the details have appeared 
the most certain, and the most calculated to 
edify.” 

We refrain from comment on the several 
statements with which we are furnished of the 
cures performed by this miraculous medal, 
and turn to No. 9, the last of the works on 
our list—a second edition of Lady Chatter. 
ton’s Rambles in the South of Ireland. Having 
so recently welcomed the first edition of these 
| pleasant volumes, we have now only to ex- 
| press our satisfaction at the convincing proof 
| of the estimation in which they are held, by a 
| reprint becoming so soon necessary, 

We cannot, however, dismiss the subject of 
recent Irish works without commendation of 
Mrs. S. C. Hall’s efforts to serve the sister isle 
by means of ‘ Chambers’s Journal,” in which 
periodical a series of national tales have recently 
appeared from the pen of that amiable and 
accomplished lady, written in the best possible 
spirit. Religious topics have been carefully 
avoided, and the object Mrs. Hall appears to 
have had in view, is the praiseworthy one of 
infusing a better spirit, and a more active. 
moral tone, among the peasantry of Ireland. 
| Whatever may be the result of these cottage 
| tales, we cannot too highly express our appro- 
, bation of the spirit in which they are conceived, 
and we sincerely trust that they will forward 
| the good work of producing what Lady Chat- 
|terton has discovered to be the mainspring of 
! Treland’s unhappy state, namely, common sense, 

in that richly endowed island. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 

Praetical Philosophy of the Muhammadan 
People, &c. A Translation of the Akhlak-i- 
Jalaly, the most esteemed Ethical Work of 
Middle Asia, from the Persian of Fakir 

| Jany Muhammad Asiiad. With References 
and Notes. By W.¥F. Thompson, Esq. ,B.C.S 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund 
8vo. pp. 496. London, 1839. Allen ani 
Co. ; Paris, Duprat. 

For this valuable contribution to our knov- 

ledge of Asiatic religions, morals, opinias, 

feelings, legislation, and social and dometic 
manners, we are much indebted to the Oriestal 

Translation Fund, and to the translator, Mr. 

Thompson. It developes the principles which 

the Arabian ‘Tales work out in practical mage. 

The reverence for the Prophet, and the cere- 

monies with which it is demonstrated; the 

submission to rulers, and the fatalism attached 
to it; the various ‘states of domesticity, with 
their duties to wives, concubines, children, 
servants, and slaves; in short, every observance 
of individual life, from the highest obligations 
to the commonest acts of politeness and decent 
behaviour, are laid down and described with 
singular precision. From such a work we can 





we have letters about it from every quarter, | discern what the people must be in all their 
and containing accounts the most consoling: jrelations. Nor are its philosophicalexpositions 
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less worthy of our particular regard and con- 
sideration. 


The Fatalist ; or, the Fortunes of Godolphin. 
By an Essayist on the Passions. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1839. Edwards. 

Tue scene of this novel is laid in Cornwall, 
and some diversity is imparted to it by the 
introduction of miners and mining affairs. For 
the rest, a villain in possession of great estates, 
a wronged heir of opposite qualities, a puri- 
tanical and scoundrelly land agent, two hero- 
ines to match the heroes, an eccentric schemer, 
his troublesome wife, and her brother, a fierce 
navy captain, fill up the principal personages 
in the drama; which, with gipsies, almost 
supernatural appearances, descriptions of scen- 
ery, &c. Kc. &c., are compounded altogether 
into a very readable story. The lower people 
speak dialects which we neither recognise as 
Cornish, Irish, Scottish, Yorkshire, nor Somer- 
set; and this, with other points, induces us to 
suppose that the author is young in the trade. 
Not so young, however, as to be unable to coin 
words; as per example: ‘* I would rather follow 
my daughter to the grave, than behold her so 
infamize herself !’’? We have only to repeat, 
that The Fatalist possesses merit enough for its 
class to induce novel-readers to allow it the 
usual quantity of their idle time. 


Thoughts on what has been called the Sensibility 
of the Imagination, with Practical Illustrations 
from the Lives of Petrarch, Sterne, and Byron. 
And on other Subjects. Pp. 180. London, 
1839. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
WE have read this volume with much interest, 
though there are may opinions maintained to 
which we cannot subscribe. Yet,as a whole, it 
treats of subjects in which the lovers of litera- 
ture are deeply concerned; and often in an 
original and impressive manner. 


The Carthusian. Nos. V. and VI. 
1839° Walker. 
Tuts is the concluding part of the periodical 
under this title which has issued from the 
Charter-House School, and which, as our for- 
mer notices testified, does no discredit to the 
taste, talents, and learning, of her alumni. 


The New Navy List for the year 1839, (London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co,)—Arranged on the plan of the ** New 
Army List” of the same publishers, which has met with 
such general approbation in the army; this list will pro- 
bably be as serviceable to the navy. 

General History of Civilisation in Europe, by M. Guizot. 
~The Conduct of the Understanding, by John ke.—In a 
cheap form and well printed, these works are a fair con- 
tinuation of the ** People’s Editions.” 

A Guide down the Danube from Paris to Marseilles, &c.&c. 
by R. J. Claridge, Esq. A new edition, on. (London, 
Westley; Madden and Co. Paris, Galignani.) —Most 
of our autumn tourists have a departed for their 
pleasant destinations. To those who are yet for a trip 
a the Danube, we recommend this useful com- 
panion. 

Joseph Bentley's Plane Terrestrial Globe, &c. (Man- 
chester, Bancks and Co.)—For geographical learners, and 
for reference in eoerawhical matters, this is a very useful 
publication. wo maps of the northern and southern 

emispheres, moving round under brass meridians, are so 
disposed as to render all the common questions in 
pa any | easy to be ascertained and understood ; and a 
Copious definition of scientific terms, and the usual 
quantum of topographical, historical, commercial, &c., 
information (139 pages, 4to. double columns), render the 
plan conveniently equivalent to the use of the terrestrial 
globe with its appended volume of explanations. 

Black’s KE, ical Tourist :—Scotland, Pp. 49. (Edin- 
burgh, A. and C. Black.)—Tourists’ time is, we fear, over 
for this season: when the next arrives (and as Time flies 
it will soon come), this little book, with its two maps, will 
be found a serviceable guide. 

Manchester as it is. 12mo. pp- 244. (Manchester, 

ve and Barton ; London, Orr and Co., Ball, Arnold, 
and Co,)—A concise and useful guide to the manufac- 
turing metropolis. 

Education for the People, by Mrs. Hippesley Tuckfield. 
Pp. 272, (London, Taylor and Walton.)—With a good 
many sound, De ae hints, and a tolerable share of 
peculiarity and whimminess, this volume impresses the 
Writer's opinions and observations upon ¢ pastoral teach- 


London, 





** instruction of the deaf and dumb.” The gist of the 
whole is to inculcate the acknowledged principle of 
making the pupils understand their lessons instead of 
repeating them by rote. 
A Class-Book for Jewish Youth of both Sexes, §c., by H. 
A. Henry, Master of the Jews’ Free School. Pp. 136,—It is 
stated that no elementary work of this sort has hitherto 
been prepared for the tuition of Jewish children. If so, 
the present school-book was a desideratum. It contains 
an abridged sketch of the Bible, notices of the patriarchs, 
prophets, and rulers of Israel; a detail of fasts, festivals, 
ceremonies, and customs (curious enough for the general 
reader); and some religious and moral inculcations 
deduced from Scripture, attention to which will not hurt 
any Hebrew, young or old, in London or elsewhere. 
Life of Scott. Vol. VII. (Edinburgh, Cadell.)—A pictur- 
esque portrait of the poet’s second daughter, Anne, his 
faithful companion and affectionate nurse, imparts an in- 
terest to this volume of Scott’s interesting biography. A 
view of his strangely miscellaneous Study, whose walls 
are hung with all sorts of antiquities, from the Highlands 
to the South Seas, is the vignette. 
Recreations on Geology, by Rosina M. Zornlin. Pp. 224. 
(London, J. W. Parker.)—As far as it goes, a pleasing and 
well-written little work, well deserving of the name of 
** Recreations” given to it. The young geologist will 
read it with instruction and advantage. 
Fireside Education, by S. G. Goodrich, author of ** Peter 
Parley’s Tales.” 8vo. pp. 111. (London, W. Smith.)—An 
importation from America, and containing many sensible 
observations, but with — so peculiar to the great 
question which divides England, as to induce us to enter 
upon its details. 

issay on the Versification of Homer and his Digamma, 
§c., by James M’Ivor, Scholar of Trinity College. 8vo. 
pp. 135. (Dublin, W. Curry.)—Much classic diligence 
and very creditable erudition are displayed in this 4 
which bravely stands up for the mysterious digamma, in 
opposition to Professor Dunbar and M. Spitaner; but we 
fear that nothing we could say on the subject would ren- 
der it otherwise than dry to any portion of our readers. 
We shall, therefore, only refer to the work. 

Documents and Dates of Modern Discoveries in the Ner- 
vous System. 8vo. pp. 172. (London, Churchill.) In our 
last Gazette we noticed Mr, Shaw’s publication connected 
with this — important subject, and we have now much 
satisfaction in pointing attention to another volume, 
which presents us with a valuable and a précis 
of the various discoverics that have rewarded the labours 
of anatomists and physiologists in this vital branch of 
human inquiry. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Ship Hotel, Charing Cross, 4th October, 1839. 
Srr,—In your paper of the 14th ultimo you 
noticed, in a very kind manner, the sailing of 
the Antarctic Expedition under Captain Ross, 
and also the names of the officers belonging to 
them. Amongst them was mine— Henry 
Mapleton, master of the Erebus ; but as I have 
not gone out in her I shall feel obliged to you 
by stating in your widely spread journal the 
cause. 

I received my flattering appointment to her 
while serving on board H. M.S. Snake in the 
West Indies, and unfortunately only two days 
previous we captured a slave vessel with the 
small-pox raging. We were placed in fifty 
days’ quarantine. Immediately I could I left 
her and proceeded to England, where I arrived 
last Sunday evening, three days too late, the 
Terror having passed down the Channel on the 
Friday. My vacancy was not filled up until 
the day previous to her sailing. Having 
served many years in her majesty’s service, 
and knowing most of my friends read your 
valuable paper, I shall feel much obliged by 
your noticing the cause of my not going out 
in her. 

Even under these circumstances I have to 
apologise for the trouble I give you, and re- 
main, yours, &c., 

Henry Marteton, Master R.N.* 


* We insert the whole of this letter, though marked 
«« private,” with some gratification, as affording a fine 
example of that emulous and intrepid spirit which ani- 
mates the Britons engaged in such undertakings. The 
writer's regrets are very natural to such minds; and to 
—— instance we may well apply the language 
of Maro :— 

** In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbre 

Lustrabant convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 

Semper honos, que tuum, laudesque manebunt !” 








ing,” ** village teaching,” ** teaching teachers,” and 





—Ed. L. G. 


“ONE SHILLING” AND “‘ SIXPENCE.” 
To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. 

Str,—A young friend has just brought me 
your paper of the 24th, containing the letter of 
“T.S.,” stating that it was considered n 
to place ‘ one shilling” and ‘* sixpence” on the 
silver coinage, to counteract the evil of six- 
penny pieces being gilded, and passed as half. 
sovereigns. : 
If this really was the motive (I am not in- 
clined to consider it a reason) for the govern- 
tment to ticket the coins with ‘‘ one shilling’ 
and ‘‘ sixpence,” it is a pity that they had not 
called the attention of the suffering public to 
the change, and to the cause of the alteration ; 
and, by awakening their vigilance to remark 
the differences of the gold and silver types, have 
rendered the attempt at deception more diffi- 
cult ; and thus, in the language of the schools, 
*¢to have taken the gold off the gingerbread.” 
As your correspondent does not state that he 
speaks ‘‘ from authority,” I suppose him, like 
myself, merely to argue from appearances ; and 
I am, therefore, the more sceptical as to the 
motive for changing the type of the silver coins, 
ats I observe that the sovereign of Queen Vic- 
toria has the royal arms within two wreaths, 
and the shield being surmounted with the crown, 
the general aspect of the coin becomes very 
similar to the reverse of the shilling. Obliterate 
the words ‘‘ one shilling,”’ which is easily done, 
and, in the common course of currency, few 
persons would notice the difference. To have 
made a decided contrast in the size of the 
coins, by extending the surface of the silver, 
and contracting the size of the gold, and omit- 
ting the bust of the sovereign altogether on 
the silver, I would have suggested, as a better 
chance of attaining the object stated by “1.S.” 

But, supposing (which I altogether doubt) 
that this was the motive with government, 
where was its utility, unless they called in the 
many millions of shillings and sixpences issued 
at the great recoinage of 1816, and the subse- 
quent coinages down to 1830? While they 
continue in circulation, will the gilders want 
materials for the villanous purposes stated by 
“I. S.?” Every person must regret the falsi- 
fication of the currency; but, whether metallic 
or paper, it is an evil which has existed from 
the earliest periods of society. Previous to 
coining, even in the days of barter, we find 
false weights and false measures. See the 
prophet Amos, chapter viii. verse 5; and, in 
the golden days of coining, we find false money. 
Mr. Miles shewed me a false tetradrachm of 
Athens, contemporary probably with Pericles, 
I think it came out of the Earl of Aberdeen’s 
collection ; and I have before me contemporary 
false Greek coins of Naples, Velia, and Alex. 
ander the Great, as well as mint shillings of 
George I. and II., which are gilt, and have 
had sceptres added between the shields, shew- 
ing that they have been intended as forgeries 
of guineas; and by them lays a farthing of 
William IV., 1833—-which, remember, has Bri- 
tanniaon the reverse, gilt—and which a friend 
of mine took in a payment of 8/. as a sovereign, 
in London, last year. Possibly, Mr. Editor, 
you are old enough to remember gold seven- 
shilling pieces circulating in England, and that 
the coiners (outside the Mint) imitated them in 
inferior metal, without any assistance from the 
legal currency ? I sincerely,.wish, that your 
correspondent, “I. S.”’ may,in,bis benevolence, 
devise :some plan to put.down. the falsification 
of the coinage, and. he ywill,deserve to have his 
statue erected in gold; ,waiting which, I am 
afraid, that it will only be ghecked by our indi. 





vidual wigilance, and an earnest exercise of our 
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eyes and eats, by looking at the coin, and ring- 
ing it on our counters, and not by the real 
Simon Pure blazon of “one shilling” and 
** sixpence.”’ R.S 
Cork, 2th August, 1839. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Sert. 6th—Mr. J. Reynolds in the chair. 
Read, a paper by Dr. Lhotsky, ‘On a new 
Method of introducing Palms of large Size inte: 
Hothouses.’ Several different species had beet 
selected for the experiment, viz. :—=- Cocas nix 
eifera, Glaur guineensis (Dende), Attalea funi- 
Sera (Fideaba), Attalea (Tato), &c. Some of 
the imens were twenty feet in length, and. 
300lbs: in weight. They were all dug up with 
a considerable portion of the roots, from the 
fibres of which the earth was not shaken. Thé 
outer full-grown leaves were chopped off, and 
only the reeent ones préserved, the rudimerts 
being seared with a red-hot iron and primed 
with a compound of hot pitch and tar. Arowd 
the stem cotton was laid, and over this a thick 
layer of flax. The trees thus prepared we re 
placed in boxes, the bottoths of which wei‘e 
perforated with large holes; were inspected 
occasionally, and their roots sprinkled with ® 
little water once a-week. By these means i% 
degree of vegetation was kept up in them: 
during the voyage from Bahia to Trieste, the 
period of which, in consequence of detention at 
Gibraltar, was extended to seven months. Not- 
withstanding this lengthened unnatural con- 
finement, the trees when replanted put forth 
leaves vigorously. After the reading of the 
paper, in the course of conversation, if was 
stated that the Stipa pennata had been found 
this year in a wild state on Rumbles Moor, 
near Ilkby, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 4th. Dr. W. H. Willshire in the chair. 
Donations of plants from the Botanical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh were announced. Read, a 
paper by Mr. Buckman, ‘ On the Geographical 
Distribution of tle Plants of Cheltenham,’ con- 
taining also a list of the plants to be found in 
that locality. 

LITERARY AND LEARNED, 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Ir i8 interesting to the philosopher, and tseful 
to the statesman, to consider attentively the 
very remarkable changes which are rapidly 
taking place in many parts of Asia, which must 
exercise a powefful influence over the civilisa- 
tion and happinéss of all. the people in that 
quarter of the globe, and which must ulti- 
mately alter the relations which have hitherto 
subsisted between it aiid Fiurope. Ai society 
constituted as the Royal Aéiatic Sixciety of 
Literature is cotistituted, ‘must be ¢ minently 
qualified to investigate the causes, and té anti- 
cipate the probable effects, of such chanigés. As 
Sir Alexander Jolitiston, the chairtiaio of the 
Committee of Correspondence of this Society, 
in the report of the annual proceeding 8 of the 
Committee, which he made: to thie Si seiety at 
their anniversary meeting in 1838, poi nted out 
to the meimbers of the Siociety the : different 
causes which were operating these chat ges, the 
various sources from which the Societ sy could 
derive such information as they may require 
upon the stibjéct, and the manner int which 
the British government in India may facilitate 
their inquiries, we have pleasure in bei og éna- 
bled, by the recent publication of this re sport in 
the ** Proceedings” of the Society, to lay 1 before 
the public the following extracts from it +; con- 
ceiving them to be of conasiderable inte rést to 


armen 








istan, and China. 

‘*I¢ must be obvious toall who have observed 
with attention the events which have occurred 
within the last sixteen months, in five very 
large divisions of Asia, that important changes 
are about to take place in the situation, opin- 
ions, feelings, and manners, of the people of 
the different countries in each of those divi- 
sions. 


ancient and present state of those countries, as 


commercial relations between Great Britain 
and each of them in such a manner as to 
render the different changes, which are taking 
place in them, equally beneficial to Asia and to 
Europe. The countries to which the Com. 
mittee have directed their attention, are, first, 
those which are situated to the north and 
south of a line drawn from the eastern shores 
of the Enxine to the mouth of the river Amur ; 
second, those which are situated in Asia Minor ; 
third, those which are situated in the penin- 
sula of Arabia; fourth, those which are sit- 
uatéd on the different parts of the coasts of 
Arabia, Persia, and India, into which slaves 
have been imported for many from the 
eastern coast of Africa; fifth, those which are 
situated along the different highlands which 
extend from the Himalaya Mountains north, 





to Cape Comorin south. The first division of 
Asia to which they have directed their inqui- 
ties comprehends the several countries situated 
between the Euxine and the Caspian, between 
the Caspian and the Lake Aral, on both sides 
of the river Oxus, and on both sides of the 
tiver Amur. The country situated between 
the Euxine and the Caspian, extending from 
nwerth to south, abont 400 miles, is bounded on 
tlhe north by the plains of Cuban Tartary, on 
the south by the river Phasis and Cyrus, on 
the west by the Euxine, on the east by the 
Caspian, and is intersected from west to east 
by the different branches of the Caucasus, 
which form a natural bulwark between the 
countries on the north, and those on the south 
of that great range of mountains, through 
which there are two openings, celebrated in 
history by the names of the Iberian and Cas- 
pian passes ; the peculiar position of this coun- 
try has rendered it important at all times, and 
renders it particularly important at the present 
time, as well in a commercial as in a political 
point of view: in a commercial, because of the 
short distance, by the Euxine sea of its western 
ports from Odessa, the mouth of the Danube, 
Constantinople, and the Mediterranean, and of 
the still shorter distance by the Caspian sea of 
its éastern ports from Persia, and all the dif- 
ferent provinces on the banks of the river 
Oxus; in a political, because of the influence 
which the possession of it must give Russia 
éver the péople of Asia Minor, Persia, and of 
both banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
importance attached by the ancients to the 
sticcess of the Argonautic expedition, however 
enveloped in fable, shews the anxiety which 
traders had, even in the most remote ages, 
to trade with this part of Asia; the traffic 
which, within the last few years, has been 
carried on between Great Britain and Persia, 
through Trebisond, and the efforts which are 
making by British merchants, notwithstanding 
the many obstacles which they have encount- 
ered, to open a regular trade with Circassia, 
shew the advantages which it now offers for 





the public at the present ‘moment, owing’ :'to the 


trade. The sanguinary wars which were 


It has, therefore, been the duty of the| 
Committee of Correspondence, during the last} ject of interest to Europe, from their being the 
year, to collect such information relative to the/countries through which passed the trade 

| which was carried on between Europe on the 


may be useful in regulating the political and) one side, and Central Asia, China, and India 


very peculiar state of the relations of Great; waged between the northern barbarians and 
Britain with Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, Affghan- | the Romans, in early ages, those which occur. 


red between the Persians and the Greek empire, 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, and the 
contest which is now carrying on between the 


; Russians and Circassians, prove the value which 
; has always been and still is attached to it in a 


military point of view. The countries which 
extend from the eastern shores of the Caspian 
Sea to the Aral Lake, and those which lie along 
the banks of the Oxus, were formerly an ob. 


on the other; they are, at present, an object of 
equal interest to Europe, from their being the 
countries to which Russia will, probably, be 
led to extend her arms, and Great Britain her 
trade, by the common course of events, and 
from their also being the countries through 
whieh Russia is expected to threaten, if not to 
attack, the influence and the possessions of 
Great Britain in India. The embassy and 
military expedition, sent some years ago to the 
Khan of Khiva, and the naval port established 
on the south-eastern shore of the Caspian by 
Russia, the travels of Lieut. Burnes through 
many parts of Central Asia, the political and 
commercial relations established by Great Brit- 
ain with Cabul, the countries on the Oxus, and 
the facilities which are afforded by the im- 
provement in steam navigation to those who 
wish to navigate the Oxus, must daily increase 
the intercourse between Great Britain and 
Russia on the one side, and the inhabitants of 
both banks of the Oxus and all Central Asia 
on the other, and must gradually introduce 
amongst them the arts, science, and knowledgeof 
Europe. Thelarge tract of country which extends 
along both banks of the river Amur, from its 
source, till itemptiesitselfinto the sea of Okhotsk, 
that on thenorth, belonging tothe Russians, that 
on the south to the Chinese, though little known 
in ancient times, has been an object of interest 
to Russia ever since the reign of Catherine IL., 
in consequence of the Amur being the only 
great river in the neighbourhood of Siberia, 
and the other possessions of Russia in the 
north-eastern part of Asia, which flows into 
the sea in a south-eastern direction, and conse- 
quently the only great river along which the 
produce of Russian Asia can be with any cer- 
tainty conveyed to the sea. This circumstance 
led Catherine, in 1789, to fix on Oud, not far 
from the mouth of the Amur, and a port 
about two hundred versts to the south of Oud, 
as two places of trade, and to form the plan of 
sending six ships from the Baltic to Kamt- 
‘schatka, to co-operate with a powerful expedi- 
tion that was to go down the Amur, and take 
possession of both its banks to its mouth; of 
opening by this way a trade with Japan, China, 
and India; and of having in those seas a naval 
force sufficient to make her authority respected 
by the inhabitants of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Measures are said to have been recently 
adopted by the Russian government for carry- 
ing this plan into effect ; if they succeed, they 
must produce a great and a favourable change ; 
must facilitate the formation of commercial rela- 
tions between Russia on the one side, and Japan 
and the northern parts of China on the other ; 
must familiarise the people of Japan and China 
with European intercourse, and with European 
manufactures, arts, and science, and gradually 
alter their situation, opinions, feelings, and man- 
ners. From all these circumstances, the Com- 
mittee conceive that Russia and Great Britain, 
each nation following up what it conceives to 
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be its own interest, must, either by extending | 
their territories and political influence, by open- | 
ing markets and outlets for their produce and | 
manufacture, or by diffusing a knowledge of 
the Christian religion and European arts and | 
sciences, rapidly produce a great and beneficial | 
change in the situation, opinions, feelings, and 
manners, of the people of all the countries in- | 
cluded in the first division of Asia, to which | 
the Committee have directed their attention. | 
The second division of Asia to which the Com- 
mittee have directed their inquiries, is Asia 
Minor: the greatest part of this division is 


under the government and influence of the! 


Turks, the descendants of a race of people who, 
in the early period of their history, inhabited 
the range of mountains called the Altay Moun- 
tains, which are equidistant from the Euxine 
and the Chinese Seas, the Polar and the Indian 
Ocean, and which were even then known to be 
rich in those metals that are equally useful in 
peace and war; this people occupied that parti- 
cular portion of the mountains which produced 
iron in great abundance, and were themselves 
the principal collectors and forgers of that metal. 
It is necessary, in order to form some judg- 
ment of the nature of the changes which are 
likely to occur amongst the inhabitants of this 
division of Asia, to inquire into the history and 
character of the Turks, and into the nature of 
the moral and political changes which are daily 
occurring amongst them ; the Committee have, 
therefore, considered the history of the Turks 
under four heads:—1s¢. That which relates to 
their original departure from the Altay Moun- 
tains, and their subsequent conquest of and 
settlement in Armenia, to which country they 
gave the name of Turkomania in the seventh 
century. 2d. That which relates to their con- 
quest of Persia, and the extinction of the Cali- 
phat of Bagdad in the eighth century. 3d. 
That which relates to the reunion of their 
power, after it had been for some time divided 
into small states, under Othman, and the esta- 
blishment of their empire at Bursa, in Cara- 
mania, in the thirteenth century. 4th. That 
which relates to their conquest of Constanti- 
nople about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and their becoming a European as well 
as an Asiatic power. by acquiring an interest, 
and taking a prominent part, in the politics 
of Europe. In all the different periods of 
their history, their courage, their activity, 
their temperance, and their religious enthu- 
siasm, shewed the energy of their character, 
and enabled them to produce a material change 
in the internal situation, and in the circum- 
stances, of the different people over whom 
they from time to time established their au- 
thority. The Turks, from being masters of 
Constantinople and the Hellespont, of the sea of 
Marmora, of the Bosphorus, and of the coun- 
tries extending along the southern shore of the 
Black Sea, from the entrance of the Bosphorus 
to Trebisond, of the whole of Asia Minor, and 
of Mosul, Bagdad, and Bussora, must have a 
great influence over all the different classes of 
people in Asia Minor. Any moral and political 
change in the opinions, feelings, manuers, and 
usages, of the Turks, must be followed by a 
change in the opinions, feelings, manners, and 
usages, of those people. The constant inter- 
course between the Turks and the English on 
the one side, and between the Turks and the 
Russians on the other; the knowledge and 
observance of the European system of military 
discipline which the present Sultan Mahmoud 
has introduced into his army and navy; the 
improved education which he has given to 





his military and naval officers; the scientific 





machinery which he has adopted in his arsenals ; 
the advantage and the power which he derives 
from the application of steam, both at sea and on 
land ; the use which he makes of printing and 
lithography ; the change which he is preparing 
in the minds of his people, through the influ- 
ence of the press; the plan which he has 
adopted of having resident ambassadors with 
numerous suites at the courts of England and 
France; the encouragement which he holds 
out to the members of these embassies to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the nature, object, and 
effects of the different free institutions which 
prevail amongst the English and the French, 
and of the liberal and enlightened opinions upon 
which their political and commercial systems 
are founded ; the steps which he has taken to 
abolish monopolies throughout his country ; 
the regulations which he has made for protect- 
ing his subjects from the ravages of the plague ; 
the reforms by which he is eradicating the 
corruption which had got into the different de- 
partments of his government; the treaty of 
commerce which he has concluded with Great 
Britain; the pains which were taken by his 
ambassador, Redschid Pasha,* when he was on 
his former embassy in England, to become 
acquainted with every institution which could 
be useful to his countrymen; the manner in 
which the pasha was elected a member of the 
Mechanics’ Institution in London; the cir- 
cumstance which led the members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society to propose Sultan Mahmoud to 
be an honorary member of their Society ; all 
prove the enlightened principles by which he 
regulates his conduct,—the change which has 
already taken place in the opinions, feelings, 
manners, and usages of the Turks, and that 
which may soon be expected to take place in 
the opinions, feelings, manners, and usages of 
all the people of Asia, who are under the au- 
thority, or within the influence, of the Turkish 
government. The third division of Asia to which 
the Committee have directed their inquiries is 
Arabia, a country which extends north and 
south, from Belis on the Euphrates, to the 
Straits of Babel-Mandeb, a distance of 1500 
miles. The breadth of this country, taking it 
from Mocha on the Arabian, to Muscat on the 
Persian Gulf, may be estimated at 1000 miles. 
The interior is described as high land, a space 
between the high land and the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs, and Indian Ocean, as compara- 
tively flat. Arabia is generally divided into 
six great provinces :—those of Bassein and 
Oman, on the Persian Gulf, those of Hadra- 
mant and Yemen on the Indian Sea, that of 
Hejaz on the Arabian Gulf, and that of Nejd, 
which contains all the high land in the interior. 
The extent in geographical miles is considered 
to be about four times that of either France or 
Germany ; the population is often estimated at 
between eight and nine millions of people. By 
the history of this people, from the time of 
Abraham to the present period, it appears that 
their general habits, when not excited by any 
particular religious, moral, or political motive, 
have always been the same as those exhibited 
in the present day by the Bedouin Arabs. 
These habits, however, seem always to have 
been liable to be rapidly changed by different 
events. The Arabs, under Mahomed, excited 
by a desire of being admitted into his paradise, 


* «* Sir Alexander Johnston stated to the Society, that 
in the frequent communications which he had with Red- 
schid Pacha, while he was in England, respecting the 
history of the Turks, his excellency had, with the most 

ligt d views, p ised to procure for the Society 
every description of information which they may require; 
and to advise the sultan to send the Society copies of the 
different works upon the subject in the libraries of Con- 
stantinople, Adrianople, and Bursa.” 





and by a conviction that their lives depended 
upon fate, became great warriors, and extended . 
their conquests ina little more than sixty years, 
from the confines of China, east, to Cordove 
and Seville, west ; and from Toulouse, north, to 
Abyssinia, south. When their power of con- 
quest was checked, the same people who had 
been the greatest of conquerors became the 
most distinguished and zealous patrons of every 
branch of literature and science, under the 
kaliphs of Bagdad, in Asia; under those of 
Fez of Morocco, in Africa; and under those of 
Cordova and Seville, in Spain. After their 
love of science and literature was extinct, they 
distinguished themselves as enterprising navi- 
gators and traders in the Indian seas ; and still 
continue to carry on a very considerable portion 
of trade in those seas. The Committee, con. 
sidering the influence which the Turks must 
) have upon those who inhabit the north part of 
| Arabia, that which the Pasha of Egypt must 
| have upon those who inhabit the eastern shores 
‘of the Arabian Gulf and the whole southern 
{coast of Arabia, and that which the constant 
lcommunication between Enrope and India, 
| through the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, must 
|have upon the people in the neighbourhood of 
‘those seas, feel themselves authorised to con- 
clude that a great change must soon take place 
in the opinions, manners, and feelings, of all 
the people of Arabia.’’* 

(To be continued. } 











FINE ARTS. 

|On Academies of Art (more particularly the 

| Royal Academy), and their Pernicious Effect 
on the Genius of Europe. By B. R. Hay- 
don, Historical Painter. Pp. 44. London, 

1839. Hooper. 

Mr. Harpon’s hostility to academies has 
long been well known. Schools of art he 
strongly recommends; but he maintains that 
academies have at all times and in all countries 
been highly pernicious. The pamphlet under 
our notice appears to have been one of a series 
of lectures delivered at Manchester. 

“ In Greece,” Mr. Haydon observes, “* there 
were no academies of art, in the modern senses 
all knowledge was imparted in schools, of which 
some great master was the director and head, 
as the great Italian masters were. A royal 
academy of art, composed of a limited number, 
electing each other, responsible to no one, un« 
acknowledged by the laws, yet claiming their 
protection, and based on a constitution purely 
despotic in principle, in a country boasting of 
its constitutional rights— asserting itself to be 
a private body when just reform is asked, 
and claiming the right of a public body when 
there is an opportunity to share in public 
advantages ! — affecting a paternal love for 
genius, and taking advantage of its rank in 
the state to impede the progress of talent by 
every ramification of artifice—making tools of 
the body of artists to increase the splendour of 
their annual display, which adds to their fund 
to pension their own members; and yet re- 
fusing the men who thus contribute to their 
influence, without any of their profits, the sim- 
ple favour of fitting their works to be properly 
seen in one light by the public, after having 
been pairited in another,— is a species of in- 
stitution to advance high art, sound taste, or 
general knowledge of design, which the Mara- 
thonian Greeks would have considered most 


* «Sir Alexander has stated to the Society, that the 
result, when published, of the very able and scientific 
survey which has been made by Commodore Haines 
and his officers, will afford the public pe | late and very 
interesting information relative to the different places on 
the southern coast of Arabia.” 
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certainly unqualified for such purposes; nor 
would the democracies of antiquity have en- 
dured it for a day.” 

It was not until after the death of the 
great masters —of Raphael, of Titian, of 
Giorgioni, of Buonarotti — that academies 
were established in any part of Europe, 
and by those academies no distinguished artist 
has ever been produced. Mr. Haydon proceeds 
to describe the personal intrigues by which he 
contends that the Royal Academy of this 
country has, at various periods, been disgraced ; 
and concludes by expressing his confident hope 
that that body will be either abolished or re- 
formed, and that ‘‘a: feeling is generating, a 
taste spreading, which in the end must beat 
down all opposition, and render doubts of our 
genius in ‘high art’ absurd.” In this last 
point, at least, we perfectly concur with him. 


NEW VEHICLE FOR COLOURS. 


A VEHICLE or medium for painting, which 
will render the colours permanent, has long 
been a desideratum in the arts. The ‘ Poly- 
technic Journal’’ announces the recent discovery 
of a medium, “ which will mix readily with the 
colours, flow freely in the pencil, dry firmly in 
a few hours, and preserve its character after 
being exposed to the most intense heat, or sub- 
jected to the action of the strongest acid: it 
is of itself perfectly transparent and inodorous, 
and in using it the painter has no need of 
varnish, oil, or any other fluid, which can pos- 
sibly affect the beauty of the tints, or endanger 
the durability of the work.”” It appears that 
some further improvements have been suggested 
in the mode of preparing this vehicle. The 
inventor very liberally intimates his intention 
of publishing his process as soon as those im- 
provements are completed. 


D. Roberts, Esq.— Laden with artistical 


spoils of the East, Mr. Roberts has returned to | 


his native land after an absence of nearly a 
year, spent in travelling through Egypt and 


glyphs, presenting the names of very early | Architectura Domestica. Von A. de Chateau. 
kings! Will this connect with the exode of neuf. Ackermann and Co. 
the Israelites; or throw a light upon the | Ercu TEEN plates, beautifully engraved in out- 
Shepherd rule? We know not; but we state | line by T. T. Bury, of the exteriors and inte. 
the fact asa proof of the artist’s attention to riors of private residences, either erected or 
the details, as well as to the grand and general ‘about to be erected, at Hamburg and Lubeck, 
features of the subjects, of which he has made and in the neighbourhood. With the letter. 
so delightful a collection. |press descriptions, which are in German and 
ee | English, they form a very handsome quarto 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | volume. 


The Duke of Wellington writing his Des-|—— ooppan 

patches : b Proie in’ the Feibeater War. | BIOGRAPHY. 

Painted and Engraved by John Burnet, | ROBERT GEORGE CLARKE, ESQ. 

F.R.S. Hodgson and Graves. Tuts estimable gentleman died at Brighton on 
Ir is certainly a very extraordinary fact, when | Saturday, in his sixty-ninth or seventieth year. 
the long, and eventful, and glorious military , © was for many ea printer of the Royal or 
career of the Duke of Wellington, and the , Government Gazette, and both in that situation 
innumerable subjects of graphic illustration | "4d in his previous occupations largely enjoyed 
which that career must have furnished, are the confidence and regard of many persons of 
considered, that to mere portrait have the the highest rank in the state. Mr. Clarke was 
efforts of our artists with reference to that | editor of the ‘‘ Sun” newspaper up to the year 
illustrious individual been hitherto limited. | 1811, in which capacity his great intelligence, 
To the best of our recollection, Mr. Burnet is 8oundness of judgment, and firm integrity, 
entitled to the praise of being the first who, |justly entitled him to that trust which was 








retaining all the peculiar qualities of portrait, 
has nevertheless represented the hero in a sit- 
uation, and under circumstances, which forc- 
ibly exhibit his character and habits. In the 
middle of the night, when all his gallant com- 
rades in arms are sunk in slumber, the ever 
vigilant Duke has ascended, without any at- 
tendants but his orderlies, to an elevated spot, 
where he may at the break of day reconnoitre 
the position of the enemy. At the moment 
chosen by Mr. Burnet, he is writing, by the 
light of a fire of fagots, a despatch, which a 
Spanish messenger is waiting to convey on his 
mule to some distant post. The abstraction of 
the great warrior’s countenance is finely ex- 
pressed, and the way in which the light shoots 
from below, besides its novelty, is admirably 
suited to shew his manly and intellectual fea- 
tures to advantage. Mr. Burnet has very 
judiciously represented His Grace in the prime 
of life, with form erect, with unbleached locks, 





| 


Syria, &c. We have been indulged and grati-| in every way gratified and prepared to execute 
fied by a view of his numerous drawings ; and | the mighty task intrusted to him. In the 
may truly say, that such a treat is not often distance is a convent in flames, which, while it 
enjoyed. Of his talents and power we need not | indicates one of the horrors of war, contributes 
speak ; for the public, and especially the best | to the singular but powerful and masterly effect 
judges, have long appreciated their eminent of light thrown over the whole composition. 
value. It is only needful, therefore, in order} Did Mr. Burnet possess the divided merit of 
to afford some idea of the effect of their appli- | being either the painter or the engraver, it 
cation in this instémce, to notice that they have | would be great ; how much more so, when he 





been employed upon the most remarkable 
objects and interesting scenery of these ancient 
and sacred countries. Not to mention the 
glorious antiquities of Egypt, her no less 
glorious river, and her splendid mosques ;* we 
may tell of pictures of the Holy Land, of the 
wild and picturesque Mount Sinai, of Horeb, 
of Jerusalem, of many spots to which the 
Christian and Jewish world turn with the 
deepest affection and veneration ; and when we 
add to these the majestic ruins of Baalbec, the 
almost unapproachable and dangerous remains 
of Petra, the desert, the vast Christian convent 
with its small train of monks, the daring Arab, 
the caravan, the caravanserai, we have merely 
hinted at a noble series of subjects never before 
so beautifully and accurately represented by 
the skill of the pencil. In one of the Syrian 
ruins we were surprised to find Egyptian hiero- 


* A curious prohibition was annexed to the leave most 
ay given to Mr. Roberts by Mehemet Pasha, to 
enter all the mosques, and make drawings of their in- 
teriors. He was accompanied by a janissary (being also 
himself in the Arab dress), and forbidden to use pencils 
of the bristles of the unclean beasts, They must be of 


| unites both characters in his own person ! 


Lady Seymour, Queen of Beauty, as she ap- 
peared at the Tournament. Bouvier del. 
M‘Lean. 

A Lovety being! Well worth breaking a 

real lance for! We will venture to say, that 

by far the most dangerous wounds that occurred 
during the whole of the chivalrous festival at 

Eglintoun were inflicted by the bright eyes of 

the ladies. But then, again, they are skilful 

leeches. 





A Practical Treatise on Drawing, and on 
Painting in Water-Colours. By G. F. 
Phillips. London, 1839. Baily and Co. 

In our notices of works of art we have fre- 

quently spoken of Mr. Phillips’s water-colour 

drawings with the praise which they deserve. 

It is no fault of his that he has been unable to 

add much to the information already in posses- 

sion of the public, with respect to the subject 
on which he here treats. But his principal 


object, as stated in his preface, is to furnish 
that information ‘at a price within the reach 





ey 
camel's hair ; nothing piggish being admissible in Mahom- 
medanism.—Ed. L, G. - 


of all classes of society.” 


'reposed in him by men of all classes in official 
employment, during a period of unexampled 
interest and difficulty in national policy. In 
private life he was no less valued, nor, by those 
who enjoyed his intimacy, beloved. His con- 
versational powers were of a superior order, 
and whether for terseness of repartee, or clear- 
ness of observation from a mind well stored 
with historical and useful information, we have 
rarely met with an individual who contributed 
more largely to the pleasures of socia! and 
intellectual intercourse. About two years ago 
Mr. Clarke had the misfortune to lose his wife, 
which so deeply affected him that we may say, 
in the common language, he has never since 
held up his head. The friends who were wont 
to delight in his company, saw that the spring 
of their gratification was dried up for ever ; 
and to them the event of his death was indeed 
the certain issue of a fine sensibility wounded 
beyond human cure. In respect to his memory 
they may well be consoled, that if there ever 
breathed a good, amiable, and worthy man, that 
man was Robert George Clarke. 


HARRY PHILLIPS, ESQ. 
In Mr. Phillips, the celebrated auctioneer of 
New Bond Street, we have this week to regret 
the loss of another well-known and much- 
esteemed character, who has filled a large space 
in the public eye for many years. He died at 
Worthing on the 3d, at the age of seventy- 
two; but to a very recent period enjoyed 
excellent health, and the healthy spirits 
of a green old age. Used during a long life 
to the transaction of very important busi- 
ness, intrusted with secret concerns of a nature 
out of which romances and novels more curious 
;than invention might readily have been con- 
structed, and accustomed to mix in the best 
society, Mr. Phillips’s manners and conver- 
sation were peculiarly pleasing and instructive. 
His acquaintance with the men and things of 
the day might truly be described as universal ; 
‘and thus, without telling aught which ought 
not be told, his anecdotes were most entertain- 
ing, and illustrative of circumstances which 


—_—_—— 





* In the early days of the Literary Gazette, there oon 
occurred amusing mistakes between our publication a\ 
that of our late friend. At one time we — = 
threatened with a prosecution for damages, for - 4 
serting a notice of dissolution of partnership, sen uld 
a late hour on Friday night: at another, he Ye 
receive a letter, requesting the insertion, ones 2 
bulletins of the day, of an account of a lusus na > > 
such as the child of a labourer in Yorkshire being | . 
with six fingers and two thumbs on each hand, and six 
seven toes on each foot!!! 
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1. strongly marked the character of the age in Grand Chorus of Ideas, The master of this most elegant choir 
which we have lived. His knowledge of the Here we dwell, &c. &c.} Has “too many irons in the fire : ” 
t- Fine Arts, and judgment in articles of vertu, Solu. A dozen blue devils are come with their revels, 
Pe were, we presume, equal to any, the best} I am of doggerel a doer, The pen is not always a good “‘ bread winner,” 
or informed, of his contemporaries, no matter in Nor care I a fig for the Muse; The author has made but a scanty dinner. 
ky what sphere they moved. Millions of property | "Tis nowadays folly to woo her— He's been warming his nose by taking “a 
a changed owners under his hammer; and Tact—tact is the talent I use. whiff,” 
d though no doubt perfectly independent and) As to wit, it must give place to punning— He’s been drinking his grog remarkably stiff ; 
oO easy in his fortune, we might take upon our- Terms used on fallacious pretences— And by thus indulging his palate and nose 
selves to affirm that its extent affords the best | Since he is esteemed mighty cunning, The poet is getting quite lachrymose. 
= proof of the honest principle with which he Who drives the words out of their senses. There’s not an Idea but is shedding a tear, 
discharged his duties to his employers. In his Grand Chorus of Ideas, Yet what they are crying for does not seem 
family Mr. Phillips was happy, one son now Here we dwell, &c. &c. clear ; 
n representing him in his business, and others Solos And I try to cry, too, but awake with a scream— 
r, having been - > : = a I am inventor of twaddle, Tis a oe dream, — ’tis — o a 
yy situations ; an : . And writer of annual tales ; ream ; ode 
n we can add, that many acts of consideration, Any trash that comes tee on noddle, _—_——-—_—- canes 
et eee Covent Garden Tre Oli night 
with mor >| Beside, I cull flowers long forgotten ovent Garden. the Olympic night, as it is 
18 be inscribed on the monument of Harry! By readers of modern taste ; called, on Saturday brought together the best 
r Phillips. AndT glean from the musty and rotten — hy ee y ag the opening — 
e, Of that valuable paper called waste. ay; and went of with great spirit. e 
, JOSEPH GOODYEAR, ESQ. : mercurialism of Mr. C. Mathews lost none of 
; We regret also to announce the death of Joseph —_ ie ll, &e. &e, | its effect by being transferred to the larger 
al Goodyear, Esq., historical engraver, on Tuesday, a stage ; and Vestris, seconded by Farren, Mrs. 
dd the Ist instant, at the early age of forty-one. om. Orger, and the rest of the well-combined com- 
n He was a native of en pie ve I = ae a ™ iat pany, filled the series of light pieces in so 
many of our engravers who have distinguishe nd snatch from o akspere the bays ; agreeable a mann hat w 
; yo de hove come—the practice a bright | J now and then meet with a damner,* the experiment to od fully adbeen. A sry 
r, engravers, which the ere of o_ “ty But heap ite Seag we’ his iy public. It offers, indeed, a pleasing and enter- 
r. mingham afford to boys and young men there, ; No; plots irom the French and the German, | taining variety in dramatic representations. 
d en for this 4 the vk ro Sa upon sil- And jokes from each friend I have stole, On Gentian he School for Scandal pace 
e ver and steel, in which they are thus early prac- | Mixed with dialogue dull 2 6 Soman, duced, admirably dressed, and, on the whole, 
d tised, gives them great facility in the use of the Makes a very good “ Ait” on the whole. exceedingly well played. It was a good house, 
d burin ; and when this yorewd is united with a Grand ~ of Ideas, ; and at the fall of the curtain the applause was 
0 fine taste and a study of higher art, eminence ere we dwell, &c. &c.|loud and unanimous. We have not time to 
e, in engraving history and landscape has so Solo. speak in detail of the performances; but can 
v5 often been the consequence, that a large pro-| A writer of novels of fashion, assure our readers of an excellent evening’s 
e portion of our present eminent engravers have Behold an adept at the trade! amusement if they choose to visit ** the Garden” 
it learned the rudiments of ; their art in Bir- No lady’s a victim of passion, on Thursday next, when “ this comedy will be 
Tq mingham. Mr. Goodyear died after a lingering No roué seduces a maid, repeated.” 
$ illness of two years, in comfortable circum-| No crim. con. ’s hushed up and forgiven, Drury Lane is in the perspective, and we 
d stances, the result of his own industry and; No minor gets cleaned out at dice, hear that Mr. Hammond is actively and libe- 
d talent. = “4 wee ae Oe oe But I, for a bargain well driven, rally ——- in restoring the stage, re-deco- 
y engraved from Eastlake’s ‘‘ Greek Fugitives, The scandal will book in a trice. rating the house, and doing every thing ne- 
er in the first number of Findens’ splendid work, Grand Chorus of Ideas. cessary for a brilliant opening. 
at now in the course of publication, “The Royal rtd we dwell. &c. &c. ps tan ag ae eran in addition to 
rf 4 — Art.” His tong — ~ Solo, , - increasing attractions of Macready’s fine 
ven is completing any subsequent under-|,,. 0. 14, . delineation of Shylock, Power’s Married Lovers 
taking. He died, sincerely regretted by his I — Pe er pen ‘ has been mladig wahealy and with Mrs, 
of friends, among whom he was enabled to reckon Y’ll tell of ‘Trafalear’s glory . Lacy (the original heroine at Covent Garden) 
ot his brother-artists: these were the readiest and Quite as glibl a ice | a to play up to his own character, the entertain. 
q the warmest to bear testimony to his kind- Yl “ tack ,. er » make sail.” in such | @@2t forms a popular change in the run of very 
ce hearted and excellent character. oom ’ ’ | popular pieces here, in which alone the repre- 
at — _ . sentative system for Ireland is administered to 
; Gneamieha, Senter. Phe pone a = Toes jrubs,""—by the pesfons ae of all parties, Tory, 
, LAYS OF A DREAMER.—NO. II. jingo! ee ee : ‘ 
Ps The Author's Head-piece. Of satin I'll “ pipe up all hands.” A Aieiphl.— ip . hg = ne —— 
ie Tpream! I dream! for I hear the ee . Grand Chorus of Ideas ok fs 3 Roce : aan on hae ‘do oma 
mt Of the wild ideas of some luckless wight : ? ‘H ‘a Il. & duee ts y ree: 7 a Y> d striki ” i 
He, like myself, to a class belongs, ere we dwell, &c. &c.} duty here cen meee whi h ” ‘isk - 
“ Who curse the art, yet still must write. Solo. — on Taek Sh pa a a ere 
ct I seem in the orb of an author’s scull— I write for each month’s periodical, “Astley mr Thareds den cnn eetiiel 
. ‘Tis adream,—’tis a dream, and I ’ll revel} | Nothing passes around but I note ; h ee ee we ag 
- P : rehearsal of a new Andronicus, (not Titus, but) 
e. my full. And then, by an art quite methodical, one Mr. Carter, who has assumed the title and 
of Grand Chorus of Ideas. Embellish the matter I quote. dignity of “* the Lion King,” (not the Heraldic 
F Here we dwell, each in his cell, T’ll spare neither sister nor brother, of Scovland but) . real Ven hatin h lion and 
at — the shores of our milky sea ; Vr Bc ee Pr — eee tiger tamer. The lion consents to s his pony 
le ’ Tis ours to reign o’er the realm of brain, ee a ee + 1,./in a triumphal car, and instead of the usual 
h And long that reign shall be. If they'd help me to make out “ an article. tiger behind there is an elephant of a more 
Solo. Grand Chorus of Ideas. docile quality. The feats exhibited were much 
2 I am a spirit of history, Here we dwell, &c. &c.| applauded by the company. 
“4 And “ historical novels” I write ; Thus sung the Ideas in their tiny halls English Opera House.—The Musard Con- 
at Distilling facts from mystery, —Self-love makes singing rare— certs are again succeeding wonderfully, and 
Id And gilding oblivion with light : Prebends or cobblers in their stalls filling the house every night. 
> Blending the false with the true, Could not have less of care. ; = 
“4 Till no one can tell what the fact is, But, oh dear! what is here ? VARIETIES. 
or And history my sport to run through. a ———_————| Daguerréotype Exhibitions. M. St. Croix 
No wonder ’tis hurt by the practice. * Cocknice, has resumed these exhibitions at the Adelaide 
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Gallery, where they excited considerable ip- 
terest; but were stopped for a while by an 
injunction in Chancery, said to have been ob- 
tained, sub rosé, by M. Daguerre, who did not 
like his apparatus to be explained, and the 
profits pocketed, by any other person. The 
operation, as we have observed, occupies more 
time than we expected ; so that unless you re- 
turn in an hour or two to witness the result, 
you can only see portions of the process ; which 
are, however, clearly stated, and the anticipated 
effects, in our wintry and uncertain climate, 
declared. A view of Regent Street, another of 
St. Martin’s Church, a third of household fur- 
niture, with a Daguerréotype picture reflected, 
are shewn ; but the most striking production 
is a picture of a section of the lecture-room 
itself, with a bust of Faraday on the bench, 
which. js quite delightful. We understand 
that the machinery costs some 20/., and at 
that expense anybody may set up Daguerr¢o- 
typing. We also observe, that Mr. Cooper has 
announced lectures thrice a-week at the Poly. 
technicon, to illustrate the same process, and 
under a license from Daguerre; who thus evi- 
dently claims a right to control all public ex- 
hibitions of his process, although sold, as we 
say, out and out, to the French government ! 


Typoface.—Under this title a M. Pellet, of 
Bordeaux, has, it is said, formed a material 
with which he can take perfect casts of the 
human face divine, without inducing that rigid- 
ity and contortion which are caused by the 
application of plaster. 


Volcanoes. The great volcano in Ternate 


of simple police decided, in 1837, in 137,737} been so bold as‘to disregard such detailed ac. 
cases, or 9455 more than in 1836. There counts and astronomical observations! Nay 
were 206,993 citizens inscribed on the jury list | more, Purdy, in the fine map of the world, 
in 1837. The number of suicides committed | 1833, marked the course of the Atrevida, 
in the whole kingdom, in 1837, amounted to; 1790, as ‘in vain, and finding nothing.” 
2443—viz. 1811 men, and 632 women; the! Krusenstern, Duperrey, and Brué, who accom. 
single department of the Seine offered 437.| panied Freycinet, and carefully studied the 
‘The greatest number of suicides occurred in | more doubtful rocks and islands, have marked 
the spring and summer months, as will be seen | the Aurora Islands in their charts of the world : 


by the annexed table ;— 


In December, January, and February 

In September, October, and November 

In March, April, and May 

In June, July, and August 

New Balloon.—M. Garnerin is reported to 
have made some progress in the direction of 


with sails somewhat in the form of those of 
windmills. 
Copenhagen, 26th August. 

The Aurora Islands.—In consequence of the 
statement given in several journals, that the 
Aurora Islands, which were discovered in 1769, 
have been again seen, or, if you will, again 
discovered, we have received from a respectable 
quarter (says the Danish ‘‘ Ove T. Avis”) the 
information that they were seen in November 
1825, by Captain Thayen, four in number, a 
little to the east of the mouth of Rio de Ja- 
|niero; viz. in 43° 30’ long., and 53° lat. 
| St. Petersburg, 23d July. 
| The Aurora Islands and their first Dis- 
| covery. Don José Espinosa, the companion 
j of Malaspina, in his excellent, but not gene- 
jrally known, “ Memorias Sobre las Obser- 
|vaciones Astronomicas de los Navigantes 





balloons through the air, by supplying them) 


became very active on the 25th of March, and | Espafioles,” gives us a note which deserves 
had continued to throw off streams of lava, |#ttention, on the occasion of the re-disco- 
attended by terrific eruptions during forty-eight | Very, which has at length been made, of the 


hours, when the latest accounts came away. 


Lightning- Travelling.— Mr. Brunel, it is re- 
ported, has succeeded in obtaining a railway 
speed equa] to two hundred miles an hour!!! 
The story of the American milestones will be 


French Statistics of Crime, §c.—During the 


year 1837, crime was considerably on the in. | 


crease in France. In the course of the year, the 
number of criminal cases brought before the 
court of assizes amounted to 5873, thus ex. 
ceeding by 573 that of 1836: in 2630 of these, 
full conviction followed ; in 1516 cases, modi- 
fied verdicts were returned; in 1727, the ac- 
cused were acquitted. The number of crimes 
against the person remained stationary in 1837 ; 
having amounted to 1555, or three cases less 
than in 1836 ; but the crimes against property 
had increased 15 per cent. There was a 
falling off, we are told, in the crimes of 
‘murder’ and “ assassination,” of 21 and 1] 
per cent, respectively ; but ‘ poisonings” in- 
creased 42 per cent. The number of prisoners 
tried by the courts of assize was 8094, which 
gives one accused for every 4638 inhabitants ; 
of these, 1425 were females: 4601 of those 
8094 accused could neither read nor write; 
2530 read, but wrote imperfectly; 709 could 
read and write; and 254 had received educa- 
tion. 33 were capitally convicted ; 177 were 
sentenced to hard labour for life; 782 to the 
same penalty for limited periods, and the re- 
mainder to various terms of imprisonment. 
Had not the jury brought in a verdict of 
“attenuating circumstances” in 150 cases, 183 
would have been condemned to death. 25 
were executed. ~The tribunals of correctional 
police tried, in 1837, 140,247 affairs, compre- 
hending 193,065 individuals, or 11,758 affairs 
more than in the preceding year. The courts 


This note is in the follow- 
jing terms: —‘‘ The Spanish frigate, Aurora, 
| discovered the islands in 1762, and gave them 
the names which they now bear. In 1790, 
they were again seen by La Princeza frigate, 
which belonged to the Philippine Company. 
'Don Martin de Oyarvide, captain of that fri- 
| gate, shewed to us (the officers of Malaspina’s 
| expedition), when we were at Lima, his journal 
and the situation of those islands, from his own 
observations. In 1794, the Atrevida, corvette, 
was sent from the Malouines (Falkland Islands) 
to determine, by astronomical observations, the 
position of the coasts. ‘The corvette lay off the 
islands from the 21st to the 27th of January, 
and determined, by the chronometer, the differ- 
ence of longitude between them and the har- 
bour of Soledad, in the Falkland Islands. 
There are three islands, all nearly in the same 
meridian. The middle island is rather low; 
the two others may be seen at the distance of 
nine leagues. Here follow the astronomical 
determinations :—Southernmost island, lat. 53° 
18’ 22”, long. 41° 40’; middle island, La Rasa 
(i.e. the low), lat. 53° 2’ 10”, long. 41° 38’; 
northermost island (Jsla Nueva), which was 
not known before 1794, lat. 52° 27’ 34”, long. 
41° 26’. The latitude is south, the longitude 
west, of Cadiz. (According to the recent 
Statements of the Americans, in the Mary 
Jane, there are six Aurora Islands, one of 
which is in lat. 53° 22’.) The captain of La 
Princeza affirmed that, in 1790, he had found 
a shoal eleven miles E,S.E. of the southernmost 
of the Aurora Islands. ‘The Atrevida looked 
in vain for this shoal, and saw only some small 
icefields, which might have been taken, at a 
distance, for cliffs or sand-banks.” All this 
was published in Madrid in 1809, in the first 
part of the “Memorias.”” How many shipwrecks 
would have been avoided, if navigators had not 


| Aurora Islands. 





{nay, Brué (and this fact is worthy of attention) 
|added in the map of South America, 1826, the 
following note: ‘* Iles de U' Aurore vues en 
Décembre 1825, par le Capitaine Thayen.”’ — 
Petersburg Gazette. 


Rain-Gauges.—It was acknowledged at the 
Birmingham meeting that small reliance could 
be placed on rain-gauges in elevated situations, 
where they were exposed to winds and storms. 
Unless something of a superior construction 
can be devised, we must be content with the 
average accuracy of the present instruments, 
though precision is 0 important to all meteor- 
ological observations. 





ZITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hermes, or Classical and Antiquarian Researches, by 
H. F. Talbot, Esq,, Part II., 8vo, 4s. é4.—Smith’s Eyo- 
lution, or the Power of Numbers, new edition, #vo. 3s.— 
Discourses in Behalf of the Jews, extracted from the 
works of the Rev. C. Simeon, 32mo, 2%.—-A. Rochat’s 
Meditations on Hezekiah, translated by the Rev. W. 
Hare, 12mo, 4s,—Statutes,froyal 8vo, Vol. [X., 1839, 10e.— 
Fables, Original and Selected, illustrated by Grandville, 
royal 8vo, 14s,—Freeling’s London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester ya Companion, 18mo. 5s.—Collier's Com- 
panion to the Pharmacopeia, Theoretical and Practical, 
royal 8vo, 9s.—Dr. J. Muller on the Secreting Glands, by S. 
Solly, 8vo. 73, 6d.—Chemical Diagrams of the London 
Pharmacopeia, by T. H. Whitaker, 8vo. 4s. 64— 
Oriental Outlines, by W. Knight, Esq., f.cap, 7s. 6d.— 
Husenbeth's Guide to the Wine Cellar, post 8vo. 3s. 6d.— 
Lothian’s New Edinburgh General Atlas, folio, 14. 11s. 6d. 
—Aristocracy in America, from the Sketch-Book of a 
German Nobleman, edited by F. J. Grund, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 2ls.—H. H. Bernard’s Guide to the Hebrew Student, 

st Bvo. lis, 6d.— Explanatory Notes on the Prayer- 

ook Version of the Psalms, by W. K. Clay, 12mo. 78. 6d. 
—Walks and Wanderings in the World of Literature, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls.—The Penitent; a Domestic Story of 
the Nineteenth Century, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Real Pearls 
in a False Setting, by the Count de la Pasture, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. lJ. Ils. €4.—-Farewell Tales, by Mrs. Hofland, 
f.cap, 5s.—Fragments.from the Study of a Pastor, by Dr. 
G. Spring, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Memoir of Mrs. S. L. Taylor, of 
New York, by L. Jones, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—The Forget-me- 
Not, 1840, 12s.—The Colony of Western Australia, b 
N, Ogle, 8va. 14s.—Jack Sheppard, a Romance, by W. 
H. Ainsworth, with illustrations by George Cruikshanks, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 
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October. ' Thermometer. 
Thursday.. 3 | From 36 ta 53 
Friday ---- | cot es 


| Barometer 
29°89 to 2971 
* ++ 2963 


Winds, S.E, and N.E.- 

Except the afternoon of the 8th, 
cloudy; rain fell on the morning of the 4th, 
of the 9th. 

Rain fallen, -4 of an inch. 

Edmonton. 


and following day, 
and evening 


Cuares Henry ADANS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Headsman.—Mr. Bentley has obtained an injunc- 
tion from the Master of the Rolls, compelling Messrs. 
Foster and Hextall to suspend their edition of Cooper* 
popular novel, ‘‘ The Headsman.” 

We have received a set of small plates, very swectly 
executed, and apparently i ded as th I 
of some forthcoming Annual; but as there are no indica- 
tions, either of the title of the work, of the name of the 
publisher, of the title of the subjects, or (with a few 
exceptions) of the names of the artists, we are unable ~ 
notice them. One minute's use of the black-lead penci 
would have obviated this difficulty. 

The Oxford contributions are welcome, and shall 
appear. The additions also will be acceptable, though 
perhaps the title of the whole might be excepted to, and 
writs de lunatico inquirendo moved for. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Conneoted with Literature and the Arts. 
HE MODEL of the BATTLE of 


WATBRLOO is now mri pas at the rel 
icoadilly, by brilliant Artificial Light. Constantly illu- 
ree Fouro'Clock in the Afternoon, and throughout the 
Day in dark or unfavougable weather. oes A oii 
Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the Evening. 
Admission, One Shilling each. 


DL? it ELOQUENCE.— 

MR, RICHARD JONES is returned to Town for the 

Season, and may be consulted as usual, at his own House only, 
14 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, Belgrave Square. 


SATE 

SLINGTON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 

TIFIC SOCIETY, Established 1833. ; 

This Institution offers the following advantages to Sub- 

ibers:— 

“The Library consists of a valuable collection of upwards of 
4000 volumes of Standard Works, for circulation and reference. a 

The Reading Room is supplied with 15 newspapers, 30 peri- 
odicals, and 300 volumes of books of reference, and is open from 
eight in the morning till ten o'clock at night. ; 

The Museum contains many valuable specimens, and is 
lighted for the reception of members every evening. 

Lectures by eminent professors are delivered every Thursday 
evening during the season. — : { 4 

Meetings for the discussion of literary or scientific subjects, 
and also 

Conversazioni, are held monthly. 

A French Class, under the superintendence of Professor Lam- 
bert, meets weekly, and the evening is concluded with Conversa- 
zione in that Language. } ’ 

A Literary Class has been formed to facilitate the practice of 
literary posi and di ion among the junior members of 
the Society, and meets once in each fortnight. 

A Music Class meets for practice every Monday, and Concerts 
are given at stated periods. 

A General Philosophical 
and enjoys the use ofa 
property of the Society. ; 

Applications to become Proprietary or Ordinary Members, may 
be made to the Librarian at the Institution. : 

JOSIAH WILKINSON, Hon. Sec. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

WRITING HIS DESPATCHES IN THE PENIN- 
SULA. Painted and beautifully Engraved by JOHN BURNET, 
Raq. F-R.S 





day evening, 
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First Proofs, now ready.. 

Second Class Proofs M 

Prints 2 2 

“The effect of it as a work of art is of the highest order; and, 
asa whole, it formsnot only an object of worth, as a portrait, but 
also as a picture.” — Argus, Sept. 29. f 

London : Published by Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers to the 
Queen, 6 Pall Mall; and may be had of every respectable Print- 
seller in Europe. 


OADVERTISERS.—ANTI-CORN 
LAW CIRCULAR.—Arrangements have been made for 

making this paper (which is a stamped periodical) a medium for 
dverti 3 to with the 15th number, to be pub- 
lished on the 29th October. Orders will be received for the pub- 
lisher at the office of the Anti-Corn Law Association, Newall’s 
Buildings, Market Street, Manchester. Of the first thirteen 
numbers, upwards of one hundred thousand copies have been 
circulated in all parts of the kingdom. Its Subscribers include 
the most eminent Merch and Manuf: in the kingdom, 
the Peerage, and Members of the House of Commons. It is sup- 
plied toall the principal Reading-rooms, Club-houses, Hotels, &c. 
&c. &c. in Great Britain.—Advertisements must be sent on or 
before the Friday preceding publication. 











TO PUBLISHERS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
IVERTISERS 


Rs. 
HE SCOTTISH CHRISTIAN 
HERALD.—Monthly Circulation, 13,600. 
Publishers and Miscellaneous Advertisers are respectfully in- 
formed that in future an Advertising Sheet will be attached to 
this highly esteemed and widely extended periodical, its circula- 


—_—<—< a Te — nc 
COMPLETION OF MR, AINSWORTH'S “ JACK 
SHEPPARD.” 


On Tuesday next, the 15th instant, complete in 3 vols. post 820, 
bound, with Portrait of the Author by R. I. Lane, Esq. R. A., 


rice 25s. 
pack SHEPPARD; a Romance 
e By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Author of Rookwood,” &c. 
Embellished with Twenty-seven Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 
Richard Sentley, New Burlington Street. 
¥yF Orders received by all Booksellers. 


. x 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 141, 
will be published on Monday next. 
Contents :— 
. Life and Works of Thomas Telford. 
. Church Rates. 
. Duke of Ragusa’s Travels. 
. Reign of George the Third—Public Characters. 
. Captain Marryat’s Diary in America. 
j. Ministerial Plan of Education—Church and Tory Misrepre- 
sentations. 
Life and Times of Richard Baxter. 
8. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary—Structure of the Eng- 
lish Language. 
9. Lord Lyndhurst’s Review of the Last Session—Defence of 
the Whigs. 
Note.—Regulations of Privy Council as to the Education Grant. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


7. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
8 New Burlington Street, October 11. 


R. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICA, 


TIONS, now ready. 


1. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian, 
Mrs, Mathews. 
(Vols. III. and 1V.), with numerous Illustrations, 
«**Heaped up and running over’ with anecdotes of the most 
singular and diverting nature."—Sun. 


II. 
The Duke ; a Story of the Present Day. 
By Mrs. Grey. 3 vols. 
Ill. . 
Aristocracy in America. 
From the Sketch-Book of a German Nobleman 
Edited by Francis J. Grund, Esq. 
Author of “ The Americans in their Moral, Social, and 
Political Relations.” 
2 vols. post Svo. with Portraits. 


New Works just ready for publication :—~ 


1. 

Memoirs of His Own Time; 
Including the Ancien Régime, the Revolution, the Empire, 
and the Restoration, 

By Liept.-General Count Mathieu Dumas. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


Il. 
Mr. Lover’s Rory O’ More. 


Commer with Illustrations, price 6s. 
‘orming the New Volume of 

The Standard Novels and Romances. 
To be published with the Magazines, on Oct. 31. 


Ill. 
COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
HORACE WALPOLE'S LETTERS. 
In Monthly Parts of 250 pages (in cloth), with Portraits and 
other Engravings, m Drawing l expressly for this 
Work, price Gs. each, Part I, to be published on the Ist of 

November, 
The Letters of Horace Walpole 

(Earl of Orford). 

Forming an uninterrupted Series, from the Year 1735 to 1797, 
including upwards of Three Hundred Letters never before pub- 
lished. The whole now first callected, chronologically ged, 
and ill iwith Expl y Notes, from MSS. and other 











tion being 18,600 manthly, and decidedly the most 
Scottish Advertising medjum extant; more especially for works 
of a religious and moral tendency, school-books, and works of an 
elementary nature, the Magazine being used by all the most 
Yespectable seminaries in Scotland, &c. &c. 
© Miscellaneous Advertisers desirous of making known their 
articles in Scotland and its lis, this iodical will be 
found the most desirable ch 1, aff 
among the resp and intelligent classes of the community 
upon ail matters d with art, fi and science. 
Advertisements received at the Office of the Publisher, R, 
jr Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, not later than the 
inst. 
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the greatest publicity 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Ina few days, a new Novel by the Author of “ Tales of an 
ic Voyager,” 


Arct 
Paumario; or, the Merchant of Genoa, 
T 





3 vols. post 8vo. 
sand W. ne, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


MISS BURDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
r x Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 
[BE FRIENDS of FONTAINBLEAU, 
By HANNAH D. BURDON 


Author of « Seymour of Sudley,” and « The Lost Evidence,” 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





3 vols. 


WORT H; 


On Monday next, in 
NT 


WE 


_ a Novel. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, 


AX 





Sources. In this edition, the Names formerly only indicated by 
Initials, will be inserted at full length. 





NEW NOVEL.—In 8 vol 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
s. 
R™ PEARLS in a FALSE SETTING. 
By the COUNT DE LA PASTURE, 
Late 18th Hussars. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


x , 
HE COLONY of WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 
By N. OGLE. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with coloured Map in Side-pocket, Four Plates, 
Tables, &c. &c., price 14s. in cloth. 
The leading Points inthis Volume are :-— 

1. The importance of the Colony. 

2. The neglect of it. 

3. The total want of principles and system in our Colonial 
Office in the pleating of new Colonies. 

4. The new view of this country having irretrievably entered 
the last era—the fe ing ai hanical, the absolute 
necessity of supporting it by new and independent emporiums for 
our manufactures, which at the same time can return to us the 
raw commodities. 

5. The sound condition of Western Australia inviting capital- 
ists—the plans proposed. 

6. The views of society there, and the future prospects of that 
country, and its probable infl on the i ble islands of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and the nations of the East. 

7. The reference to the miseries of the manufacturing era, and 
the pseulo-political declaration of its results constituting a na- 
tion’s wealth. 
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In | vol. post 8vo,, price! 0s. 6@. cloth, and lettered. 

> " . 
ARIAMNE, the LAST of the ASMO- 
NEAN PRINCRSSES; a Historical Novel of 

‘alestine. 

Arpong the most tangible parts are the Deaths of Aristobulus 
and Zillab—the Description of Daphne—the Seene in the Cave of 
Engedi—the Storm on the Borders of the Desert—the Essenes— 
Mariamne after the Death of Hyrcanus. The incidents are nu- 
merous, and the Tale very highly wrought and harrowing. The 
author has done his best to use the language of the people, and 

ralleli wheu exeited, or wishing to disguise 
tigurative expressiqns. 
ames Fraser, 216 Regent Street. 
GRAMMATICAL TEST. 
VENING AMUSEMENTS in ENG- 
J LISH GRAMMAR, in 8 vols. Vol. 1. The Grammar 

ol. 2. History of Rome, and Poetry up to Milton; Vol. 3. The 

Key, with 2 Packs of Cards, all in Case, price one guinea. 
By MR. HAL 





} y the p 
their meaning by 


49 
Author of “ The Roots of the Latin Language Simplified.” 
This work, forming an agreeable round-game, tests the ac- 
quirements of youth in this important science, and is the only 
work extant whereby a person can acquire grammar in private. 
Parents and Tutors will find this deeply worth attention. 


Also, No. 2, ‘ 
Hall’s Diamond Map of the Latin Rudiments, 
for the Use of Schools, in Case, price ls. 
London : Sold by Ball, Arnold, and Co. 34 Paternoster Row. 


Price 6s. 
> 4 ~ > 
‘THE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
Vol. XXIV., containing British Birds, Vol. 11, 
By SIR W, JARDINE. 

Illustrated by Thirty-two Coloused Plates, and Portrait and 
Memoir of Smellie. The volumes published on Ornithology are— 
H ing 8, Galli irds, Game Hirds, Pigeons, Par- 
rots, Birds of Western Africa, Fly Catchers. Price 6s.each. The 
arrangement of the subjects admits of avy volume being taken 
alone. 

S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street; 
Curry, f 





W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; W. 
un. and Co. Dublin; and all Booksellers. 

e Volume on Dogs, by Colonel Hamilton Smith, wil) be the 
next published. ‘. 


3d edition, in small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 
‘HE LAST of the PLANTAGENETS. 
nH Narrative, ill some of the Pub- 
lic Events and Di tic and Eccl 1 Manners of the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

“ This is an extremely well-conceivedand well-wrought legend 
of the olden time. The interest of romance has seldom been 
more happily bined with the ver de of history. The 
supposed biographical ive is assigned to Richard Pian- 
tagenet, the son of Richard the Third; and we are not sure 
whether the touching story of King Richard’s death, and sym- 
pathy with his innocent and unfortunate otvpetags may not have 
wrought more powerfully upon our feeling infavour of the much- 
traduced monarch than even Mr. Sharon Turner’s clear and dis- 

i indication of his ch "— Kelectic Review. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 Cormhill. 

















THE ANALYST. 

Price 4s., No. XXIX, being the Second of a New Series of 

HE ANALYST, a Quarterly Journal of 

Science, Literature, Natural History, and the Fine Aris. 

Edited by EDWARD MAMMATT, Esq, F.G.8., &c. 

Contents: 

I. An Essay on the Fluctuations in the complies of Gold, 
with relation to problems of Political Economy. By 
Alexander Von Humboldt. 

Il. A Paper on Judiciary Statistics. By William Wills, Bsq. 

111. Observations on the Origin and Progress of English 1.\- 


erty. . 2. 
IV. Slayery and the Slave-Trade. By James Roscoe. 
V. An Essay on the Expediency and Means of Mevoting the 
Profession of the Ed the Esti jon of th 
Public. No. 2. 
VI. Sentiment and Sepulbiliey; 
VII. Recent Contributions to English 
VILI. The Musician about Town. 
IX. The Servant Marie. 
X. “ itis no Fiction.” 


+ Thoughts on Poetry. By 8. K, B. 
Mir. Critical Notices of New Pes iatins. 





a Sketch. 
History. No. 1. 





WW: Petlines o femet tint sanoraeere. 
+ Notices a cept German ks, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
In 12mo. price 6s. in boards, 

P RActtcAsL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM MARSHALL HARTE, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, and 
Author of “‘ Lectures on the Gospel! of St. Matthew.” 
J.,G., F,, and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In 12mo. price 7s. boards, 
HRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the 
Prospect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. 
iy the Rev. JOHN TAMES, D.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, and Vicar of St. John Baptist 
Parish, in that City. 
J., G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall; and sold by F. Bell, Peterborough. 
Also, by the game Author, 
A Comment npon the Collects. 
7th edition, 6s. 


LADY PLORA HASTINGS!!! 
Price le, 6d. 
EN and MEASURES, Part II, A 


Satire, in Verse. 

“ This is a satire, bold, vigorous, and pointed, displaying extra- 
ordinary talent and great powers of versification. The author 
wishes that some satirist better able than himself would lash the 
rogues according to their deserts; but we think they cannot be 
in better hands.” —Conservative. 





James Fraser, 216 Regent Street, London. 


London: Joseph Thomas, 1 Finch Lane, Corn. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








1n foolseap 8vo. price 3s. 6d. embellished by Sixteen beautiful Engravings on Steel, the 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 


Containing, besides a Calendar and the 


ordinary Alman n 
interest to the United Services, and interspersed with Biographies and An 


ALMANACK FOR 1840. 


ack Information, Tables of Reference on Matters of special 
ecdotes of England's great Naval and Mili- 


eroes. 
mongst the Illustrations to the Volume are a Vignette Portrait of Nelson ; a Representation of his Ship the 


Victory; a List of the Si, 
and after the Accident which deprived him of his R: 
about to be erected in Trafalgar Square, after Mr. 
for the purpose of this Work. 


s used by him at the Battle of Trafalgar; Facsimiles of his Handwriting, both before 
t Arm; and a beautiful Steel Engraving of the Nelson Pillar 
ailton’s original Drawing, which has been kindly lent by him 


In demy 8vo. handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 
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